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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS,, photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes jor return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hoid 
himself responsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country LiFr can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name ana 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 


THE SMALL HOLDINGS 
| .. COMMITTEE. 


N another page will be found particulars of the com- 
mittee appointed by the Board of Agriculture. 
Leaving the question of its constitution alone for 
the time being, it may be useful to ask what work 
there is for it to do? In other words, what solid 
ground is there for the discontent that has induced so many 
young labourers to leave the land where their forefathers lived 
in contentment? Unless this is clearly understood, it is evident 
that very little progress can be made by the committee; and 
perhaps the central fact is the lowness of wages in rural districts. 
Husbandry has always been a laborious calling, and those 
engaged in it usually have plenty of the necessaries of life, but not 
much money, and money, as a matter of fact, is less wanted in the 
country than in the town. In the latter, even the working man has 
continually to put his hand into his pocket; he cannot afford 
time to walk the distances, and has to pay for train or omnibus, 
this being only one of innumerable drains upon his income. All 
round him are temptations to spend money; but in the country 
ifa man have food, dress, and house-room, it does not matter 
much though his purse be empty. And these are exactly what 
he used to have in the olden time. His master fed, clothed, 
and housed him. Pocket-money he scarcely ever needed, and 
did not possess to any considerable extent. Nor is this state of 
things obsolete yet. In many parts of the country payment in 
kind is used in conjunction with payment in cash. But it is the 
gradual substitution of the latter that makes the labourer so 
anxious to have land of his own. He thinks that the ideal 
condition is for him to receive a direct wage from his master, 
and at the same time have means and opportunity to make a 
little for himself out of the cultivation of the ground. The result 
of long experience has been to show that a “bare wage ’’—we 
do not mean only a living wage, but a wage with no perquisites 
—is impracticable in agriculture. In former times the want was 
inet in various ways, and till the Enclosure Acts were passed 
there was plenty of free pasturage. 
The history of small holdings in England is full of interest. 
The oldest of them were, no doubt, given by the knights and 
barons to favourite retainers, for services in the field and 
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otherwise, though in the manorial system there could not 
have been any considerable number of small owners. A 
great many came into existence, however, in the time 
of Elizabeth, when, as now, it was found’ extremely 
difficult to keep people on the land, and the Government of the 
day had to devise special encouragements to induce them to do 
so. These small holdings endured well on into the nineteent), 
century, and in many parts of the country the houses still remain, 
though the holdings themselves have been merged in the larg 
estates. We know of one village in particular which must ; 
one time have been composed of a group of small holders. Unt 
quite recently the cottages, with stabling and cow-sheds, st 
were left standing, and the tenants of former days were t| 
yeomen farmers of whom England was so proud. It is doubtfu 
however, if those little owners, asaclass, deserved all the good thin; 
said ofthem. They were, itis true, singularly rugged and indepe 
dent, because nothing induces these qualities in aman more quick 
and certainly than the possession of land. On the other hand, th: 
were apt to get into debt, and in consequence neglected their lar 
to some extent. If a man is hard put to it to find interest, 
usually happens that he becomes rather careless, or, it might | 
more accurate to say, finds the lack of means oppressing hii 
He has not the wherewith to buy seed and manure at the exa 
time when they are wanted. When his tools get broken, 
become old, he cannot always replace them, and if there a: 
holes in his fences, or in the roofs of his buildings, it is alwa: 
a difficulty to find even a small amount of capital for purchasi: 
the material necessary to mend them with. According! 
it is no wonder that legend credits these holdings wit 
being much more untidy than were the great steading 
‘The reason for the disappearance of these yeomen is not vei 
far to seek. They could not at any time have made a livin 
out of the small acreage at their disposal had it not been fi 
the waste of the manor, whereon they pastured their catt 
and their horses. When the latter were enclosed, the petty 
landowner began to get into trouble. Anyone who desire 
to study a case of the kind from actual documerts could scarcely 
do better than take that of Richard Jefferies, the well-know: 
writer on outdoor subjects. At the church to which he went 
there are substantial monuments left to show how many genera 
tions of his family had in turn occupied the old thatched 
house at Coate, of which it is said they had been in_pos- 
session since the time of Elizabeth, and how tor a couple ot 
centuries at least they were a prosperous and probabiy 
a fairly happy family. But as modern conditions arose 
affairs at the farm became involved, and the youth of 
Richard Jefferies was spent in an atmosphere of financial 
trouble and anxiety that led in the end to the transference of tiie 
holding to another owner. Now this little history has been 
acted and re-enacted in almost every part of Great Britain, ull 
of the many thousand little holdings that used to dot the country 
at the time when stage-coaches were the best means of traveiling, 
only a very small proportion is leit. 

The committee, then, has to enquire how to rehabilitate this 
class, which, on the whole, when it existed added to the strength 
of England. It has been attempted several times to revive small 
holders by means of legislation, and the Bill of 1892 is a case in 
point. Those who drew it up followed an example that had been 
set throughout Europe, all the continental countries recognising 
that it was a great advantage to keep peasant land in the hands 
of the people. The efforts of our legislators for a long time 
back had been concentrated on preserving the great families, 
a very proper thing to do at a time when they were the main 
supports of the kingdom, but not quite so necessary under modern 
conditions. The Act itself did not work well—at least, 
comparatively few have taken advantage of its clauses, the 
complaint being common among the labouring classes that the 
conditions are too hard. Probably the committee will compare 
the provisions with those in legislation of a similar kind in other 
parts of the world. In Denmark a peasant can obtain possession 
of a plot of ground on much easier terms than are to be had in 
Great Britain, and for the last century and a-half at least that 
country has maintained a jealous guardianship of the agraria: 
rights of the peasants. What there is to copy or learn fron 
their system remains to be seen. We are afraid that foreign 
arrangements cannot easily be imported into Great Britain, as 
in every country they have been developed out of specia 
conditions, and to some extent reflect the character of the 
inhabitants. The French petty proprietor, for example, is a: 
different as possible from the small holder of Germany, How 
ever, the Government is to be congratulated on its determination 
to face the difficulty with spirit and courage. 


Our Portrait [lMustratton. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Evelyn 
( Farquhar, eldest sister of the present Earl of Donough 
more, whose marriage to Captain I*. D. lfarquhar, D.S.O., 0! 
the Coldstream Guards, took place last week. 
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USSIA just now appears to be fated to be the scene 
of distressing and deplorable calamities. No event 
could have been more regrettable than the massacre 
at Warsaw, concerning which the officials are trying 
to conceal the details. But, supposing it to be granted 

ti it the labouring men were foolish and imprudent to marc! 
ti ough the streets singing revolutionary songs, it was no less a 
c: me on the part of the bureaucracy to make the soldiers fire on 
a nob and attack them with swords. Will the lesson never be 
learned that the only way to neutralise the ill-effects of revo- 
luionary feeling is to enlarge the bounds of freedom? Such an 
“empt to coerce the crowd of working people leads to nothing 

t the bomb outrages which are reported both from St. Peters- 

rg and from Warsaw. ‘The Russian Government seems to be 
engaged in an insane attempt to prevent an explosion by sitting 
on the vent-hole of a barrel of gunpowder. Whom the gods 
have doomed to perish they first drive mad, is an ancient saying 
that is receiving a new and a vivid application. 


= = 99 


In the course of his tour, King Edward VII., on Monday, 
paid a visit to the racing stables of M. Edmond Blanc, and saw 
for himself how closely the stud of a modern I‘rench sportsman 
resembles that of his English neighbour. Many of our readers 
will remember that last year in the pages of Country LIFE we 
showed illustrations of this well-appointed stable, and the magnifi- 
cent race-horses which are the envy of Europe. Last year it was 
believed that M. Blanc would win the Derby with one of them, 
and experts are of opinion that he will have a good chance ot 
doing so in the coming race. It would not be altogether a 
disappointment if he were to win, since his success as an owner 
of thorough-breds is largely due to the fact of his having purchased 
English horses and English mares for stud purposes. In Flying 
Fox the King of England saw again a horse whose performances 
he had witnessed many a time on English soil. His Majesty’s 
sympathies with sport form no small factor in the maintenance 
of his good relations with our friends on the Continent. 


A versatile and active citizen has passed away in the person 
of Lord Grimthorpe, who died at his residence at St. Albans on 
Saturday night. He made his first mark in life at the Parlia- 
mentary bar, where he was a distinguished cross-examiner ; but 
law did not by any means suffice for his activity. He was a 
ereat controversialist, and it has been said that he wrote more to 
the newspapers than many of those who were paid to do so. 
His hobby was architecture, and his principle was that ‘ Archi- 
tecture is the art of erecting new buildings for use and beauty.” 
It led him into a disregard of what we may call legendary beauty, 
which he despised when it was opposed to modern comfort. He 
had something approaching genius for mechanism, and his book 
on ‘Clocks, Watches, and Bells” is a classic in its way. On 
bells especially he was a great authority, and, as is graven on the 
rim of the bell, he was the designer of Big Ben at Westminster. 
"hese were only a few of the avenues of activity for his restless 
and dogmatic mind. It should never be forgotten that withal he 
was of a most generous and kindly disposition, and nowhere was 
this more manifest than in his love of little children. 


Mr. Alfred Austin made an excellent speech at the unveil- 
ing of the bust to Mrs. Browning, on Monday. One of his 
vest points was that while monuments in stone or marble are 
“ppropriate to keep green the memory of men of action, 

riters are in less need of such memorials because their 
personalities are enshrined in the works they leave behind 
iem. He went on to say that, “If these are permanently 
ideared to mankind by the humanity and the universality of 
‘heir imagination, what need is there for more than, at most, a 
peaking bust, an unpretentious portrait, a commemorative 
iblet in the place of their birth or of their chief activity ?” 
t reads as though the Poet Laureate had but slight sympathy 
vith the proposal to create a gigantic memorial to Shakespeare. 
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At the same time, what he said of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
was just, kind, and sensible. She is one of the few women 
poets who appear to have secured a permanent place in English 
literature. 


A writer in The Times, whose communication is simply 
signed by the letter “X,” gives an interesting account of the 
manner in which he inexpensively started a village club. In 
September, 1903, he opened two small rooms with a few books 
and the apparatus for one or two games, the rent costing him 
about £5 a year. During the first six months 167 members paid 
a penny a week subscription; thus the cost may be said to have 
been met. He is now building a third room, with a billiard- 
table, which will be capable of being used for concerts and 
private theatricals, at a cost of about £200. The club is 
managed by a committee selected by the members themselves, 
and which includes neither the squire or the parson. The result is, 
‘‘there has never been one row, and the paper of the room is 
nearly as good as when put up.” This isan example that might 
very usefully be followed elsewhere, since a well-conducted club 
is one of the best institutions that a village can possess. 


‘Somewhere on the outskirts of the great forest of the Congo 
there dwells a tribe of pigmies, averaging from 4ft. to 4ft. 34in. 
in height. The place in which they dwell is one of mystery and 
solitude. So dense is the foliage overhead that the sun can 
never penetrate it, and a dreary twilight reigns for ever in the 
gloomy shadow of the giant trees. These strange atoms 
of humanity have no belief in any god, no dream of a 
future existence enters into their philosophy, and, unlike 
any other tribe of savages, they have no form of worship, 
be it fetish or otherwise. Their wants are few; some store of 
poisoned spears and perhaps a clay cooking-pot constitute all 
their worldly wealth. They have the knowledge of how to make 
fire, which is supposed to be the one dividing point between the 
highest form of animals and the lowest type of humanity. They 
are spare of speech, and will sit for hours together silent and 
mctionless, when, as if moved by some common impulse, they 
will arise and depart like shadows into the gloom of the sur- 
rounding forest. Some half-dozen of these strange beings have 
been persuaded to undertake a journey to this country ; but it is 
more than doubtful if they will ever survive the complete change 
from their own habits of life, and, even if they should do so, it 
is difficult to see what purpose would be served by transportiag 
them to a climate and surroundings so completely at variance 
from those to which they have been accustomed. 


PAB EE. 

The speech of birds is music overhead, 
As though ‘the dimpling cloud and dreaming bud, 
The daffodils in prideless splendour spread, 
Passed into language urgent as a flood, 

Gentle as sleep. 
What is my voice? And yet I move along 
These delicate alleys and these lawns new mown, 
And strive to rearticulate the song 
Which, in my heart, I think that I alone 

Receive and keep. 
But now I hear the lamentable mew 
Of something moving slowlier than I move 
A peacock’s egotism fills the view, 
The worth of pride to boast of and disprove: 

At self I peep. 

W. H. CHESSON. 


Not infrequently there is a note of pathos in the dispersal of 
the private collections of artistic treasures which take place at 
Messrs. Christie’s famous auction-rooms. Only the other day a 
small ivory case containing an exquisitely-painted miniature of a 
lady was handed round for inspection. Facing the portrait was a 
letter written long, long ago, in which the writer bequeathed to 
his daughter “this picture of her dear mother, with the hope that 
she would in all things strive to copy the example of a woman 
whose equal there was not in this world.” Somehow this voice 
from the past seemed sadly out of place amidst the crowd of 
bargain-hunters; but the pity of it is that tout lasse, tout casse, tout 
passe, and what is ours to-day may be another’s before the morrow 
sets. The famsus Capel-Curé collection of old Italian bronzes, 
which is now being sold, contains many splendid specimens of the 
finest workmanship, most of which were acquired by Mr. Edward 
Cheney, who was living in Venice between 1820 and 1840. There 
was then no Pacca law to prevent the sale of objects of national 
value, and many of the impoverished Venetian families were 
only too ready to part with the heirlooms of their houses. One 
of the choicest specimens in this unique collection is the splendid 
group of Pluto and Cerberus in the Perdu bronze, which is 
attributed to the master hand of Benvenuto Cellini: the spirit of 
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a great artist breathes in the exquisite modelling and life-like 
pose of the figures. It is difficult to estimate the value of such a 
chef d’wuvre, but it may be recalled that just three years ago a 
statuette of Hercules, supposed to have come from the chisel of 
Antonio del Pollainolo, reaiised £6,000. 


On Friday, April 28th, the Fellows of the Zoological 
Society held their annual meeting to consider the Council's 
report for the year 1904. The occasion was most gratifying to all 
concerre |. Those who have watched the history of the gardens 
since the appointment of Dr. Chalmers Mitchell cannot fail to 
have observed the strenuous efforts which have been made to 
render the condition of the animals as natural as is consistent 
with captivity. To secure health and comfort, no pains have 
been spared, and to this end the services of Dr. Seligmann have 
been enlisted in the capacity of pathologist. In all cases where 
the post-mortem investigation shows signs of the presence of 
an infectious disease, a proper disinfection of the cages is at once 
made. This is as it should be. But more follows from this 
long-needed innovation. Asa result of Dr. Seligmann’s work, 
we shall rapidly accumulate a vast amount of most valuable 
information on the diseases of animals, which may have far- 
reaching consequences. Largely on account of this increased 
care, there has followed a marked rise in the number of 
animals breeding in the gardens, and this is a very important 
gain indeed, froma scientific point of view. Nor is the financial 
aspect of the question to be neglected, as may be seen by the 
fact that in the case of the birds, for example, the value of those 
reared in 1903 was only £8 5s., while in 1go4 it was £173 Ios.! 
Among the more noticeable of these birds, we may mention 
Tiekell’s ouzels, crested screamers, brush turkeys, weka rails, 
and three species of gulls. az 

It appears that the penguin is threatened with the same fate 
of extinction that has overtaken his big cousin, the great auk, 
and in the case of the penguin, whose numbers are, or tll lately 
were, SO vast, man and his wastefulness in destruction are far 
more to blame than in the case of the bird whose eggs are now 
so valuable and whose numbers always were few. Indeed, 
nothing but the enormous quantities of the penguin and the ease 
of killing it could have suggested the idea of utilising its natural 
oil for commercial purposes. Dr. Wilson, who took part in the 
Antartic expedition of the Discovery, has been drawing special 
attention to the wholesale destruction of the penguin ‘‘ rookeries ”’ 
in Macquarie and Auckland Islands. 


The vogue of turbine engines in various kinds of vessels 
shows a steady increase, and indicates that the principle is 
establishing itself more and more firmly i the favour of practical 
engineers. Some of the ocean liners are fitted with them ; in 
several of the most luxurious and up-to-date yachts they are 
proving an unqualified success, and the United States Navy is 
reported to be constructing two turbine-driven cruisers, one with 
engines of the British turbine type, and one with the American 
kind. Apart from their merits as a means of propuision, which 
isan affair belonging rather to the special department of the 
engineer, they possess undoubted merits of convenience, which 
are apparent to every passenger. They occupy considerably less 
space than the ordinary engines, and so give proportionately 
greater room on board, and their vibration is very appreciably 
less. 


To the long list of animals and birds which on their introduc- 
tion have become pests to agriculture in different countries, must 
be added the English starling in Australia. Some pairs of these 
birds were originally brought from England and set free in the 
Colony of Victoria, in the expectation that they would be valuable 
allies of the farmer in the destruction of insect enemies. They were 
also protected by legislation. It now appears that they have taken 
entirely to a fruit diet, so long as any fruit is available, and have, 
like the Australian rabbits, increased in such disproportionate 
numbers, that their depredations inflict very severe loss upon the 
fruit farmers. The Royal Agricultural Society of Victoria, and 
other kindred bodies, are now petitioning the Government to take 
measures for their suppression. Unhappily, every similar 
instance, from the mongoose introduced into Jamaica to the 
English sparrow in the United States, has shown that nothing is 
more difficult than to diminish seriously the numbers of a species, 
when the checks of Nature herself are absent. 


The various species of the swallow family are only just 
settling down in their quarters for the summer, and it yet 
remains to be seen if last year’s genial nesting season, after the 
disastrous preceding summer, has perceptibly increased their 
numbers, which for some time past have shown a curious 
diminution. The diminution is curious, because no one seems 
able to suggest a sufficient reason for it. But in the case of the 
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house-martin, the member of the swallow family which jin 
particular seems scarcer than it was, there is no doubt that one 
check upon its increase is the continual interference of the 
common sparrow with its nesting. It is a constant habit of this 
little pest to seize the martins’ nests either before their return 
or, just as often, as soon as they have finished building the mud 
shell of a new one, and it is a common sight to see a house 
with a number of old martins’ nests upon it, and not a sing « 
pair of martins still in occupation. Most people are glad to s 
the martins round their houses, and a good deal may be do 
towards preserving them by destroying as far as possible t 
sparrows and their nests about the house at the time when t 
martins begin to build. 


A detailed return has been issued by the Board of Trade « 
the immigration into the United Kingdom, and the emigrati 
from it, during 1904. That part of it which deais with the fl 
of population to British colonies shows very strikingly how lat 
an increase there has lately been in the number of perso s 
seeking new homes in Canada. In 1903 the number of Briti 4 
emigrants who entered Canada was 59,652, this being the large .t 
number then on record for any year; but in 1go4 there was a 
further leap to 69,681. The number of British emigrants w! 5 
entered South Africa fell, on the other hand, from 43,266 n 
1902, and 50,206 in 1903, to no more than 26,818 in the yx 
ending last December. The high figures of the two previo 
years are, however, directly attributable to the inducements > 
immigrants offered by the opening up of the country at the cl 
of the war, and a decline last year was only to be expected. 
the case of Canada there is no exceptional cause of this kind n 
at work, and the great access of immigration both from our ov n 
country and from the United States is simply due to the bet: 
recognition of the immense agricultural possibilities of the West 
and North-West Territories of the Dominion. 


FAREWELL. 
Ah! these last hours. How bitter-sweet they are. 
Ebbing away too fast, too slow, too sure; 
While still there stands before us to endure 
The worst—the Last I seem to see the star 
That once above me burned-—high hopes afire— 
Sinking, each breath I take, into the sea; 
Yet heralding no gracious dawn for me; 
Bunt dreary nights of longing and desire. 
Oh! vain the helpless arms stretched out to stay 
That heedless Fate that speeds the word ‘‘ Good-bye.’ 
On, on, and on the thieving moments fly 
Towards the worst, the Last, while far away 
My star sinks slowly lower on the main. 
Oh dear dead hours—come back, come back again. 

LoCo Mey: 


It has generally been supposed that the wild cat has been 
extinct in Ireland for many years, but gamekeepers and others 
in the “ Wild West” have been asked to “keep their eyes 
open” and see whether they may not yet come acrossone. The 
Irish Cave Committee sent a report to the British Association 
last year announcing the discovery of the remains of a wild cat 
in the caves of County Clare. These remains would lead to 
the belief that if the wild cat is extinct in Ireland, it must only 
have become so quite recently. Thompson, the naturalist, says 
that wild cats existed in the mountains of Erris, in County 
Mayo, up to a very late date. The Irish wild cat was quite 
a different species to the Scotch, which still exists. It 
was of the same type as the wild cat of Southern Europe or 
Northern Africa, and had a pointed tail instead of a bushy one. 
Dr. Scharff of the Dublin Museum has asked keepers and 
others who may get cats in their traps to send them on to him, 
as he thinks it is quite possible a genuine Irish wild cat might 
still be got. 


The effect of sanitation on the death-rate is brought out 
strikingly by the reports that are being issued in Scotland by th: 
medical officers of health. In the middle of last century ti 
death-rate of the eight principal towns, Glasgow, Edinburg 
Dundee, Aberdeen, Paisley, Leith, Greenock, and Peri 
frequently went up to twenty-nine or thirty per 1,000, and 
1870, when the work of sanitation began to be taken serious \ 
in hand, it was twenty-seven. Last year the death-rate for t' 
same towns was only eighteen per 1,000. The diminution 
chiefly due to the fact that fewer deaths occur from small-po 
measles, scarlet fever, influenza, whooping-cough, diphtheri 
and fevers, all of which are diseases which good sanitatic 
combats. The one exception to this satisfactory record ft 
progress is the infantile mortality, and though energet 
measures are being taken to reduce this, not only in Scotlan 
but in Engiand, they do not seem up to the present to have be: 1 
of much avail. 
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GORSE O 


s 7 ISSING'S 
kK out of 
season 


en the gorse is 
sat of bloom” 
ig the old allu- 
n to its deter- 
nation to put 
one or two 
ssoms in every 
ek throughout 
year; but it 

s its regular 
ison for flower- 
for all that, 
1, if the crop 
kisses keeps 
e at all with its 
riad_ spikes of 
ld, there must 
a ‘*‘deal o’ 
urtin’”’ going on 
stnow. A patch 
some acres 
nging on the 
ie of a coombe 
late spring fur- 
shes a sheet of 
rilliant colour 
at holds the eye 
tranced in the 
ear May morn- 
ng, while’ the 
ent, almost too 


trong indoors, comes pleasantly here on the breeze blowing up 


W. A. J. Hensler. 


trom the sea over the hill. 


Only a couple of months ago, and the winter sunshine was 
inting off polished bit and stirrup-iron, as the field lined the 
upper edge of this covert, while, down below in the bottom, the 
pink of the Master’s coat showed up, a warm note of colour, 
igainst the russet background as the gorse and crackling bramble 
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growth shook to 
the eager driving 
of the pack, and 
many a memory 
recalls the merry 
stampede that 
took place 
‘When the red fox 
broke from _ the 
gorse.” 
Still enough now 
it lies, save for the 
noisy blackbird’s 
startled cry, or the 
cuckoo’s notes as 
he chases his mate 
backward and 
forward across it. 
The fox may bask 
undisturbed on a 
sheep-ledge in the 
daytime now, and 
lateron,inthesum 
mer evenings, this 
lonely coombe will 
witness the romps 
of his family as th 
vixen leads them 
forth in the moon- 
light, and the 
rabbits withdraw 
to a_ respectful 
distance. Badgers 
live here too, but 


invisible, save to the midnight watcher; and many a bird’s nest 


or moth may be sought for with success, though at the expense 


of torn clothes and scratched hands and faces. Rabbits, of course, 
swarm (that is the reason foxes flourish here), and it 1s comical t 
watch their games round the emmet butts on the velvet rides 
they have nibbled so close, « 


their efforts to climb sometimes 


2ft. off the ground to nibble the tops of the bracken. 
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If burnt regularly in patches, or cut for “ viring,” it sends up 
through the blackened soil tender green shoots, much beloved of 
stock, but in many instances—in Dorset far one—it is neglected 
by the farmers, towers into a rhododendron-like mass, and then 
} Too late now to cut or burn; the roots are 
exhausted, and in a couple of years or so it will almost have 
vanished. Gone with it, too, will be all those long tufts of 
erass that used to provide pickings for cattle and horses, and 
prevent them wandering into distant 


the end is near. 


August, for gorse, 
be it remembered, 
is one of the 
leguminose, and 
a valuable factor 
in enriching this 
two inches of soii, 
which, left to 
itself, erows 
10thing long 
enough in stalk 
for aught save 
sheep or rabbits. 
Like the broom 
it is an excellent 
thing to plant 
previous to tree- 
planting, and 
where a landowner 
gives his personal 
attention to an 
estate, there may 
be seen many a 
young specimen 
of larch and 
fir in these 
sheltered 
coombes, which, 
apart from their 
value for shooting 
purposes, must 
ultimately put 
into the soil an 
enormous amount 
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pounds during a_ hot 


ON 


COLDEN GORSE. 


THE HILL CREST. 
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of humus, thus paving the way later for the growing of bigger 
trees—beech, ash, and the like—and there seems to be every 
need for increasing the number of trees in an agricultura 
district in view of the constant cries of shortage of water that 
are upraised in all directions. 

Turning back to the gorse: If this be allowed to disappear, 
the farmer will lose most excellent bedding for his ricks and t 
labourer that load he is ever willing to “car huome”’ on his 
back at the end of the day, though his missus no jonger want: 


it to heat the 
brick-oven, out o! 
which used __ to 
come bread that 
had some “ main- 
tainance into it.’ 
This load ot 
“viring” is one 
of the many 
perquisites — that 
help to make the 
13s. a week int 
a comfortabl: 
living wage. 


Only the strange: 


must be careft 
in his nomencl 
ture when talki: 
of at, as th 
auctioneer foun 
when he tried 

induce a Dors 
man to accept 

load of gorse whe 
he had bee 
bidding for fi: 
poles. The mi 
take was pardon 
able, but his e) 
cuse that “’Twa 
furze, not firs, 

sold to you, 
availed hi 
nothing again 
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he stern logic of Rat 
the bidder : 
| bid for virs and not 
ior vuzzen 


Why don’t ye give a 
hing his neame ? 
Ave, firs and furze! 
Why, who can tell 
\\ \ich ’tis that you do 
iean to zell? 

d no, be kind 
nough to call 
1 virs, and vuzzen, 
1en that’s all.” 


e small farmer, 

,, should recol- 

t that when keep 

1 scarce, gorse can 
fed crushed to 
sock with good 
r sults, and where 
ndlords and 
mers both turn 
ot on hunting 
1) ornings, they 
ist know that 
thick * vuz ” 
provides the ideal 
resting-place for a 
fox both as his 
home and as a 
mporary resting- 
place when 
)pped out. 
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ACROSS THE HEATH. 


The old furze-cutters used to show with pride 


iriously twisted walking-sticks, whose touzliness made it almost 
impossible to break them, but these are not the fashion now on 


the Chalk Downs. 


Of course, though thus far the gorse of the chalk country has 
been specially alluded to, it is luxuriant to an even greater degree 
n gravelly soils like those of parts of Hampshire, Surrey, and 
Sussex; in fact, if the individual plant be considered, these counties 
are the ones perhaps which show it in its utmost magnificence: 
Such spots as the slopes of Leith Hill or the expanse of Reigate 
Heath rise at once to the eye of the Londoner when gorse is 
mentioned, and further south ‘‘ Fair Sussex by the sea” has 
many a common, glade, and hill studded with its glowing masses. 


In the North Country at- 
tempts have been made from 
time to time to reclaim waste 
ground which produced gorse 
naturally and continuously. In 
many cases the experiment 
was not successful, owing to 
the fact that, in spite of all 
that could be done by grubbing, 
ploughing, and manuring to 
eradicate this plant, and to 
induce the soil to raise more pro- 
fitable crops, Nature reasserted 
herself. During the agricultural 
depression, when the cost of 
cultivation tended to decrease 
the thoroughness with which 
such a system was carried out, 
the natural bent of the land 
was not to be overcome, and 
propagated either by seeds 
brought from a _ distance, or 
deeply buried by the plough, 
the gorse rapidly recovered 
its supremacy over the districts 
from which these attempts had 
been made to exclude it. 

Where a shooting includes 
plenty of gorse coverts bye- 
days between the big shoots 
can be frequent, and every- 
one will have many a pleasart 
memory of hours’ spent 
standing on the edge of a ride 
while the spaniel and terrier 
bustle industriously through 
and through the rough stuff, 
never heeding the countless 
thorns and prickles, which their 
master will pick out for 
them as they stretch and 
Sleep on the hearthrug at 
his feet before the smoking-room 
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fire in the evening. 
Quick hand and 
eye this kind of 
shooting needs; 
more often the 
shot must be taken 
before the gun 
reaches the 
showlder,; as 
bruised trigger 
fingers testify, 
and some_ shots 
make wonderful 
practice from the 
thigh. Overhead 
the larks are 
singing joyously 
as these sandy 
heaths are 
traversed in the 
spring, their 
continuous notes 
dropping from the 
sky, and = from 
amony the prickly 
thickets comes the 
lower note of busy 
bees, working 
from spike to 
spike in their 
quest for sweet- 
ness, and carrying 
with them a coat 
of golden dust 


Copyrignt 


that matches in hue the blooms they rove the livelong day 


among. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


FY SHE Exhibition of the Royal Acacemy may this year be 


described as an average one. 


It does not contain any 


picture of great and commanding merit, but yet there are 
many which reach a high standard of excellence. Among them 
we might mention Sir Edward Poynter’s “* The Cup of Tantalus,” 


a fine study of architecture and female figures. 


Mr. Sargent is 


represented nearly at his best in ‘The Marlborough Family,” 
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both the Duke and the Duchess 
being singularly lifelike and cha- 
racteristic portraits. If this work 
be compared with anything of a 
similar nature in the gallery, it 
will only serve to show Mr. Sar- 
gent’s immense power. His other 
work is scarcely so good as usual, 
the “Lady Warwick,” for in- 
stance, being a stiffly-posed pic- 
ture which is far from doing justice 
to the subject. Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema showsa picture on which 
he is said to have been engaged 
for years, and which is well worth 
the trouble. The subject is “* The 
Finding of Moses,” and the value 
of the painting lies in the exqui- 
site precision with which the tones 
of the flowers and bulrushes have 
been brought out, the portraits 
of the stalwart train-bearers and 
retinue of the Princess all being 
rendered with the certainty of a 
great colourist. There is a fine 
picture by the late Mr. Furse of 
‘‘Cub-hunting with the Ainsty,” 
remarkable for the lifelike move- 
ment of the horses. We always 
anticipate with pleasure the work 
of Mr. La Thanzue, but this year 
he has not been quite so happy 
as usual, owing, as we think, to 
a certain hardness in his colour- 
ing, while for his models he is 
too much addicted to choosing 
the same kind of fizure. 

As nearly all the painters go 
to the country for their subjects, 
it is only a truism to say that 
many ofthe pictures have aspecial 
interest for our readers, though 
we are bound to add that there 
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is a tendency to monotony. The birch, no doubt, is in spring the 
most graceful of trees, but after it has been painted a million times 
ove would think that the artists would begin to fight shy of it. In 
the treatment of farm scenes, including orchards, rustic bridges, 
gates, barns, moors, rivers, and mountains, there is the same 
tendency of puinters to follow in one another's footsteps; and 
when the Academy is accused, as it has been, of being an 
institution for the greater encouragement of mediocrity, we do 
not know that an effective reply can be made. Among the 
rejections this year isa statue by Mr. Havard Thomas, now on view 
at the New Gallery. He is admittedly one of the best, if not the 
very best, of our sculptors, and this work is pronounced one of his 
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finest by the most competent judges. Yet it was rejected by the 
Selection Committee in favour of very inferior work now to be 
seen in the room devoted to sculpture. This sort of thing has 
frequently occurred before, and the signatories to a letter in 
The Times complain that before it existed England produced 
such men as Inigo Jones, Wren, Hogarth, Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and Richard Wilson. Since its establishment those 
who have risen to real eminence have been outside the pale of 
its influence. The case for reform has been very strongly 
stated, but it is to be feared that, unless the educated public 
outside take the matter in hand, things are extremely likely to 
remain exactly where they are. 


FAIZTING POULIRT. 


UBDIVISION | of 
characteristic of modern times, 
and it applies to poultry as 
much as to anything else. 
Those who have taken up 

the calling in a_ business-like manner 
are thoroughly aware that rearing and 
fatting are two different branches, and 
can be most advantageously carried on 
by different people. Considering the vast 
increase that has taken place recently in 
the number of establishments devoted 
to the fatting of poultry, we cannot help 
wondering why rearing is not carried on 
on a larger scale by the peasantry. 
Most of the labourers, now that allot- 
ments have become so common, have 
abundant facilities for the purpose, and, 
indeed, in some parts of the country, 
where the high roads have wide, grassy 
Margins, no other convenience is re- 
quired. The coop containing the brood 
hen can be placed by the wayside, and 
the chicks run out and in between the 
bars just as young pheasants do. As 
the demand for young fowl is much 
greater than the supply, the Jalourer 
is fairly sure of a market. Mr, 
Edward Brown, the well-known expert, 
in his book on poultry-keeping, tells us W. Cadby. 

that it is nouncommon thing for higglers 

to give up to 3s. 6d. each for early-hatched, well-grown chickens 
of eight to ten weeks old. Of course it would be wrong to make 
the cottagers think this isa regular price that they could command, 
when, as a matter of fact, half of it would be above the average. 
But the point is that if the cottager does not attempt too much he 
can rear a certain number of chickens at practicaily no expense. 
Such coops and houses as are necessary he can knock together 
himself; there is plenty of grass on the roadside, and if he is the 
head of a family of average size there is certain to be as much waste 
as will feed two or three broods of chickens. Further, the labour 
will cost him nothing, because it can be done by himself, his 
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HIGGLING. 


wife, or his children in time that otherwise would not have been 
productive. Of course, it must be borne in mind that all this does 
not apply to rearing poultry on a large scale, when there must at 
once be a considerable outlay on incubators and other appliances, 
while the labour required would, in addition, have to be paid for. 
Our only contention is that nearly every cottager might rear 
in the course of the twelve months as many chickens as would 
form a nice supplement to his wages without involving himself in 
any perceptible risk orexpense. No doubt, too, if the number cf 
those who do this was largely increased, the supply, coming 
from so many sources, would soon approach the demand more 
nearly. Not that it is at all likely to 
go beyond it. The public taste for 
chicken is one that is rapidly growing. 
Mr. Rew, in his report to the Royal 
Commission of Agriculture, states that 
at Heathfield the total value of the dead 
poultry sent from the station rose in 
ten years from £60,000 to £140,000. 
The erection of so many new first-class 
hotels, and the multiplication of clubs 
and eating-houses, afford sufficient 
guarantee of an increase in the con- 
sumption of good chickens. There is 
plenty of scope, therefore, for the humble 
efforts of the labourer as well as for the 
enterprise of those who wish to rear 
chickens on a large scale. They will 
at the same time be wise to remember 
old Tusser’s warning, ** Be cunning in 
fatting, for robbing thy barn”; substi- 
tute rearing for fatting, and the advice 
remains equally sound. There is no 
profit in poultry unless the strictest 
economy be observed. 

The process of fatting almost ex- 
plains itself, if that were nécessary, 
through the pictures we show of it. 
The usual practice is for higglers to 
go round the country collecting the 
young chickens of from eight to ten 
weeks old to sell to the establishments, 
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When they are 
received the birds 
are not usually 
machine fatted at 
once, but for a 
week or ten days 
are fed from the 
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in the locality in 
question. On look- 
ing over fatting 
establishments in 
the South of 
England we have 
cenerally found 





troughs. There is 
a very great differ- 
ence in the facility 
with which one 
fow] will lay on fat 
as compared with 
another, and con- 
troversies have 
frequently taken 
place as to which 
is the best breed for 
the purpose. This 
depends, however, 
to a very large 
extent on locality. 
A breed irom 
which — excellent 
results may ie 
obtained on the 
sheltered and 
sunny fields of the 
South of England 
may not doso wellin the bleak North. Weare thinking particularly 
of a well-known poultry establishment situated ona high part of the 
South of Scotland. Trees have been planted for shelter, but no 
way of escape has yet been found from the chilly north-easterly 
winds and the tempests of rain characteristic of the climate. 
When this place was started, the owner of it believed devoutly 
in the books that said the best cross for table purposes was that 
between Dorking and Cornish game. No one who has any 
practical knowledge of the subject will dispute that in many 
parts of the country this is the very best cross that can be 
procured; nevertheless, it would not do on the land in question. 
lt was found that the hens used for laying purposes were not 
prolific, and that the chickens did not fatten quickly. Even- 
tually, several other breeds were tried, and that which was 
finally selected was the buff Orpington. One can scarcely 
tell why this breed does so weil in a very bleak district, 
and the present writer by no means wishes to recommend 
it, All he has to say is that it has proved a great success 


W. Cadby. 
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BIRDS IN THE SHAPING PRESS. 
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PEEDING. 


that the birds were 
an extraordinary 
collection of 
mongrels, such as 
higglers would 
pick up naturally 
if they were going 
round in search of 
them at cottages 
and farm places. 
It does not matter 
much of what 
breed a chicken is 
so long as it has 
a clean lee that 
will look well at 
table, and a breast 
made to carry 
plenty of meat on 
t. There are, in 
fact, several breeds 
of fowl that will 
answer these requirements. It is notalwavs necessary to cram the 
birds, as a demand exists for half-fatted fowl, and the most 
economical thing to do with many of them is to seli 
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PRICING AND PACKING. 


W. Cadby. 


them from the trough, and as long as it is used they 
may be kept in the open air, either in an orchard or on 
the sheltered side of a hedve. After rather less than a 
fortnight of such feeding they can be taken inside to the 
regular feeding sheds, where the cages are arranged in tiers. Here, 
what the owner of the establishment has to watch mest closely 
is cleanliness, the arrangements for obtaining which can easily 
be both simple and effective. It has to be remembered that the 
manure obtained from chickens is of the most valuabie descrip- 
tion, and can either be sold or utilised on the farm. It is 
sometimes objected that cramming is a cruel process, but this 
would never be said by one who had watched it. When the 
crammer is going round with his machine the birds wil 
often give that chuckle of delight which is heard wheu they 
tind a tit-bit on the geravel. Practice and experience hive 
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taught him to administer the food quickly, and yet with 
so precise a measurement that the chicken gets neither 
too much nor too little. Nor need it be said that progress 
does not altogether depend upon the quantity of food given. 
Human beings might learn a great deal about diet from a study 
of the methods employed. The great point, which was under- 
stood ages ago, is that each meal should be digested before another 
was given, and, as a rule, feedirg does not take place more than 
twice a day. Ifa bird’scrop be not empty, the attendant misses 
it, or gives it a little medicine. Mr. Brown holds that in ‘“‘ three 
weeks from one and a-half pounds to three pounds can be added 
to the weight of any ordinary-sized fowl, largely a gain in flesh, 
and at a cost of about eightpence, the improvement in quality of 
flesh and general appearance being very great.” Obviously, to 
obtain anything like this result the question of food must be 
carefully looked into. In many of these establishments finely- 
ground oats are largely used. Mr. Brown says it is a special 
product of the valley of the Medway, but, as a matter of fact, 
there 1s at least one mill in Gloucestershire where it is ground. 
With the meal it is usual to mix milk, and this renders 
chicken fatting a good industry to be carried on in conjunction 
with a dairy, where the disposal of skim milk and buttermilk 
offers an unending problem. 


APRIL IN A ; ; 
TUSCAN GARDEN. 


AST April I was in Tuscany, and many times since then I 
have wondered why browning should have recorded 
his desire to be in England rather than Italy during 
that month. For it has left this impression on my 
mind that it was a veritable feast of roses—‘ roses 

everywhere.” On those later days of April the ‘ tramontana” 
had ceased to blow its chill breath across the imperishable 
snows of northern Alpine fastnesses, and the garden was aglow 
with flowers. I seem to see an old wall built strong and high, 
and making a forbidding barrier as seen from the road without, 
but here on its garden-side a real sun-trap for the shy green 
lizards to play in, its harshness delicately festooned with 
wistaria, hanging like great bunches of pale mauve grapes, and 
filling the air with an elusive sweetness. On those warm 
scented days the big blue bees found a feast of honey in the 
fragile mauve cells. Those early mornings were sweet and 
fresh before the great heat of the day began, and the great 
golden fragrant heads of the Maréchal Niel roses drooped 
under their weight of dew. They clustered below the loggia 
in reckless prodigal profusion. Across the dim mysterious 
grove of ilex trees a Banksian rose trailed, creamily yellow, a 
wilderness of pale clustering blossom climbing where it listed. 
And everywhere the monthly roses scattered their petals like 
rose-coloured shells. One 
saw them at times fringing 
the top of some worn grey 
wall—their pink blossoms 
coming sheer against a vivid 
background of blue sky in 
a glow of colour that feasted 
the eye. The sunshine ran 
riot in a blazing line of 
‘‘parrot” tulips that flamed 
like mimic fires, and in a 
wonderful patch of deep 
purple irises framed by the 
long grass of the podere. 
The olives made a_ tender 
harmonious background of 
silver green to it all, the 
young shoots of the vines 
vied with the © straight- 
springing wheat, and the 
lush grass in producing vivid 
emerald tints. It was all 
gold and silver and greenand 
glowing purple and poppy- 
red and rose-pink, mixed 
with soft greys and subdued 
touches of lilac and amber. 
There were butterfliesevery- 
where flitting with fairy 
gossamer wings in the sun- 
shine. The orange trees 
had been moved out upon 
the terrace in big pots, and 
were beginning to fill the 
air with their strong drowsy 
perfume. At the far end of 
the terrace, beyond the 
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dark fringe of ilexes, a grey weather-worn statue of Pan piped 
among the roses. 

It was worth while in those days to drive into the wild 
country beyond Fiesole, where the roads were shaded with 
sombre groves of pine and cypress, against which the gay green 
and coral pink of the spring tints and the snow of flowering 
cherry and pear showed in dainty contrast. The hills were 
touched with a soft purple bloom. Worth while, too, to return 
at sunset-time, when the “Ave Maria” sounded trom San 
Domenico, and watch the Arno glow like a scarlet ribbon, the 
skies and far snows stained to deepest crimson, and the towers 
and cupolas showing like dim ghosts in the gathering mists. 

Those warm scented days were followed by still starry 
nights, when the great plain below looked as if it, too, slept, guarded 
by the watchful sentinel mountains. The moon shone white on 
the Arno, and the stars hung like radiant jewels in far-off high- 
hanging skies. From Fiesole and the barren height of Monte 
Morello to the cypress groves of San Miniato across the 
wonderful dream-city of Florence—the whole scene was bathed 
in the magic of moonlight. 

In the clumps of bamboos an early fire-fly flashed like a 
winged jewel, carrying my mind back to the great groves of 
‘‘oiant”? bamboos in our garden at Kandy in far Ceylon, when 
the feathery branches were illuminated on still hot tropical 
nights by a perfect tangle of fire-flies. And as if to still further 
transport one’s memory thither I could hear the low monotonous 
croaking of the frogs in some pool below. The garden, too, had 
something akin to a tropical one with its well-grown palms, their 
stiff fronds etched in sharp silhouette against that moon-washed 
sky. I almost expected to hear the dull throb of tom-toms 
echoing from some neighbouring pettah, instead of which the gay 
lilt of a Luscan song, charming, pathetic, haunting, was flung out 
to the night by some passing peasant. And though the scene 
was without the bewildering glory of the East, it seemed to 
possess something of its vivid atmosphere and compelling 
magic, something, too, of its everlasting feast of flower and 
colour touched with a sadness that is elusive and cannot be 
expressed. IsABEL CLARKE. 


DUTCH GOONTR LIFE. 


EADER of Country Lire, has the question ever 
entered your brain, when feasting on the choice, 
sweet green peas, or enjoying the tender salad, the 
juicy currants and melons, ‘ Are all these delicacies 
home products, or do these delightful veyetables, 

these lovely fruits, come to us from the Continent?” Ten 
to one you have never asked yourself this question. And yet 
if you were to betake yourself on a summer morning at an early 
hour, say at half-past three, from the Hague, the charming 
Dutch Court-capital, to the Westland, you would receive, when 
asking where all those flat little boats passing through the canal 
and loaded with lovely fresh 
vegetables were going to, 
the same laconic answer, 
“To the English boat.” 
On the side of the canal, 
frequently planted with 
dwarf willows, great 
quantities are piled up— 
here, there, everywhere—of 
fresh-cut bunches of young 
orange-coloured carrots, of 
prettily-tinted red and white 
currants, of small light 
green salad beans, of dewy 
greengages, or of purple 
giant or Cataconi plums. 
They peep from the little 
boxes consisting of narrow 
laths, or from the meshes 
of the covering of a white 
wicker basket. On dry 
spots, waiting to be removed 
to the boats, lie heaps of 
creamy-coloured or golden 
musk-meions resting on 
dark leaves, whilst on the 
top a graceful stalk with 
one or two leaves is to 
be seen; and all those 
vegetables, that fruit 
packed in boxes, little 
hampers, baskets, are laden 
as quickly as possible into 
the little boats, which, 
moving on again in no 
time, and joined ever and 
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coming from the © still ees tke 69 Pca WS EOE AT es eee ae Saeee church spires, the little walls 
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dam collecting all for the 
English steamer. Lor all 
those dewy goods must 
arrive in time where the 
London merchant expects 
them. Ifthe London boat 
is missed, which has a 
contract with the forward- 
ing agent, then all has to 
be sold in hot haste in 
Holland at too low 
prices on account of the 
quantities, 

Every box or basket 
loaded has the word 
“Westland” clearly visible 
on it. This was formerly 
not the Once the 
Westland growers — paid 
little attention either to 
the manner of forwarding 
or to the 
forwarded. 


case. 


goods to be 
And the conse- 


quences were soon felt. 
The English purchasers 


began to suspect the goods, 
and trade became decidedly 


bad for the Westland 
growers. Then — sturdy 


Dutchmen took the affair 
in hand; they united and 
saw to the _ business. 
Nothing is put into the 
boats without having been 
marked by the assaver of 
the society ‘ Westland,” 
which, willy-nilly, soon 
every grower has to join 
in his own interest, if he 
wishes to dispose of his 
wares on the English /. 4. Andrics. 
market. Westland, the 

flourishing society, has regained the confidence of England. And 
when eating your most juicy fruit, you may be assured that it is 
“orown in Westland.” A few words more to indicate the 
situation of the kitchen garden, far evcellence, of Holland, called 
Westland. This small piece of land is, sheltered against too 
rough sea winds by a row of dunes, which, as a counter- 
part of the chalk cliffs of England, are the guardians of the Dutch 
coast against the dangerous North Sea.  Delit—so well known 
in England 
also: for 
its faience 
factories 
—and its 
environs form 
the boundary 
on the other 
side, and the 
little piece of 
ground, but a 
hand-breadth, 
runs obliquely 
to the Hook 
of Holand. 
Loosduinen, 
Naaldwyk, 
NO 0S t:o-7, 
W ateringen, 
Gravezande, 
Poeldyk, and 
Honslaarsd yk 
are chief 
among the 
little villages, 
all of them 
situated on 
small canals 
or streamlets, 
with their 
pretty red 
roofs over- 
hanging the 
low cottages, 
the little 
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MORNING. 


nee ee ce and on which formerly also 


the renowned Westland 
grapes were grown. 
Between those walls are 


lirge spaces covered with 
panes, resting on a 
bricks, 


LASS 


border — of 
which panes promote the 
ripening of vegetables. 
Honslaarsdyk, formerly 
Honsh Iredyk, now one 
vast nursery garden, was 
about 300 years ago a 
delightful park, with a 
country residence built in 
the style of the day, with 
extensive woods and _ pre- 
serves. It was the favourite 
abode of the then stadt- 
holder of the United 
Provinces—F rederic 
Henry, son of the great 
William of Orange, and 
erandfather of William ITI., 
that stadtholder who 
ascended the throne of 
lwngland, and who passed 
his first youth at the castle 
of Honsholredyk. 

The splendour of this 
domain has vanished, but 
a square pond remains, on 


small 


which formerly in summer- 


time the Royal children 

learned to ply the oars, 

and on which in winter- 

time, when the rippling 

Watlel was lIrozen over, 

: the young — stadtholders 

si William lis and 

DOTCH POLLARDS. Sopyrioht William Ill. indulged 


with their friends in the 

truly Dutch ice sport, skating. Around this, forming at present 
part of the ground of N l, the present owner, Mr. van 
den Berg, has erected his spicious modern glasshouses for the 
cultivation of the best Dutch and foreign grapes. This gentle- 
man, who first won his spurs in the East Indies as a coffee-planter 
and fruit grower, and then studied Continental and English 
methods of cultivation, with a view to putting into practice 
in the Westland what he had really brought 
aboutarevolu- 


cuw-!lonsel, 


seen, has 


tion in the 
erape - grow- 
ing. 


Already, 
for many 
Véats, the 
quality and the 
produce of the 
grapes had 
diminished by 
the afore-men- 
tioned manner 
of planting 
the ¥ ite 
against low 
walls on the 
sun side. 
Then, by 
means of a 


olass 


> 


loose 
covering, en- 
deavours were 
madetoregain 
the lost repu- 
tation; but 
this, too, 
proved unsuc- 
cessful. Mr. 
van den Berg, 
who had then 
just returned 
to Holland, 
after having 
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grape-growing of Roxford and of Frankenthal, spared neither 
cost nor trouble, and in the end his endeavours were crowned 
with a brilliant success. His hundreds of gigantic glass- 
houses furnish from the beginning of summer lovely clusters 
of juicy and highly-aromatic grapes as large as small plums, and 
up to the beginning of winter the eye can revel at Nieuw-Honsel 





J. i Andries. 


in that wonderful spectacle of gigantic bowers, growing luxuriantly 
under glass, and formed by vine branches on which hang dark 
blue clusters of grapes, heavy and luxuriant. The spectator gets 
the most overwhelming impression of luxuriance of fruit during 
the last part of August, when on the branches climbing to the 


roof of the houses the heavy clusters hang high, and among them 


VINERY AT NIEUW-HONSEL. 
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peeps smiling the red yellowish tomato, growing there in earthen 
pots, whilst the delicate asparagus hanging from boxes halfway 
down, heightens the graceful Juxuriance of that model nursery. 
Indeed, at Nieuw- Honsel they know how to make every inch of soil 
productive. Outdoors, towards the south, forming as it were the 
bank of the pond, stand endless rows of the best and newest kinds 
of chrysanthemums, vradually, as winter 
approaches, coming into bloom. And 
the pond still offers during the frost 
opportunities for skating to the neigh- 
bouring villages. 

Honsholredyk, at one time a Royal 
residence, has become, after lying fallow 
many years, a model nursery where all 
that is novel in science is put into 
practice. How can the foreigner obtain 
a view of this peculiar bit of Dutch 
country life? The easiest, but the most 
expensive, way is to leave the whole 
affair in the hands of the hotel porter, 
who looks after a carrsige to convey 
you through the whole of Westland, a 
ride which will take many an hour, but 
will reward you greatly, or to take a 
special guide, who can accompany you 
on your ride. The second manner 1s 
highly recommendable if you cycle, 
and speak a little Dutch, tor in that 
part of Holland you must not expect 
people to speak foreign languages, and 
from time to time you must gather 
information, even though you have a 
quantity of written information about 
you provided by tke hotel porter. A 
trip on the bicycle through Westland, 
especially in the months of July, 
August, or beginning of September, 

Copyright cannot but leave behind it impressions 
not easily to be forgotten. 

Your “ Baedeker”’ may mention the existence of a West- 
land steam car. This means of conveyance, starting in some 
out-of-the-way nook of the Hague, may justly be said to date 
from the time when Stephenson’s first locomotive engine began 
to run. It is therefore hardly to be recommended for such 
a trip. S. pe Beer. 


THE DOMESTIC ANT. 


OME few years ago M. Maurice Maeterlinck discovered the 
bee. If it is at all too much to say that he discovered 
the bee, it is at least not too much to say that he 
revealed it. Other people, hundreds of people, had 
written about the bee, from Aristotle and Virgil, and 

earlier, to Lord Avebury; but their writings, it is to be supposed, 
were read by a comparative few, for as soon as Maeterlinck 
published his book, which was very delightfully written, people 
went about speaking to each other of the bee as if they had heard 
of that industrious insect for the first time, as if it had only lately 
been created. ‘“ Have you read Maeterlinck about bees?” they 
asked each other. ‘What wonderful little creatures they are ! 
They do this, and they do that.” Amongst other marvellous 
things about them it was discovered tiat they made honey. 
Maeterlinck’s was a charming book. Of course, it was written 
in French, but it was very well translated, according to the 
judgment of the present writer, though one has heard another 
opinion expressed as to this. And Maeterlinck’s book was quite 
a modest one. He did not claim to have made any new dis- 
coveries. It appears that he did keep bees for a while in 
observation hives, but he admits with perfect candour that what 
he has to say was culled from the writings of others. It was, 
besides, perfectly well known; but what Maeterlinck did was this: 
His poetic fancy was struck by the marvellous ways of life of 
these insects, and he wrote with an imagination and a poetry 
fired by them. The result was a delightful record, which 
everybody ran to read, and their exclamations on reading only 
showed how very little people in general know of the interesting 
common things that are happening round about them, how 
much of possible interest to them in books and in Nature 
they miss. 

Maeterlinck, then, made the bee the fashion in England no 
less than in France; but the fashion was restricted to reading 
and talking about the bee. It did not inspire many of those that 
read to keep bees and observe for themselves. Observation 
hives are rather costly, rather troublesome; and bees, though 
delightful, generally have stings, which are not a delight. 
The keeping of bees meant trouble. Last year it seems 


to have occurred to some ingenious persons, who deserve 
all the credit of their ingenuity, that there is another 
insect, of no less interest in its ways than the bee, that 
can be kept in confinement and be obser\ed very much more 
easily. This isthe ant. To be sure, the ant, no more than the 
bee, has been brought on the stage of observation now for the 
first time. Lord Avebury has made even a closer study of the 
ant than of the bee, and Solomon, before him, had a word to say 
of the same insect. But all that Solomon had to say was to tell 
the sluggard to go and look at theant. This, however,, being 
a sluggard, he was not likely to take the trouble to do. 
The man who seems to deserve credit for thinking of the 
ant as a nice domestic pet has advanced on Solomon’s proposition. 
Instead of telling the sluggard to go to the ant he has brought 
the ant to the sluggard. 

What has happened is this: that in many shops in 
London shortly before Christmas you might see an arrange- 
ment that looked like a picture frame lying on the table. 
Lifting a red cover off it, you discovered underneath, between 
two sheets of glass, a nest of the small meadow ant, the 
little red ant that so often comes out when you kick an ant-hill 
to pieces in summer. ‘Their heaps are very much in evidence 
just after the grass has been cut for hay. When one says ‘ nest,” 
one does not mean a confection of fur and feathers and twigs, like 
a bird’s nest; it is rather an “earth,” like a fox’s or rabbit’s 
on a small scale. The earth is enclosed between two sheets 
of glass, kept apart by a narrow strip of glass sand- 
wiched between them all round the outside edge—except 
for a small orifice left by way of door—and kept in close contact 
with the strips, so that the ants cannot escape, by small 
clamps of iron. Here the ants have tunnelled their chambers 
and galleries through the earth. They require no care except 
moistening the earth by pouring half a teaspoonful of water in at 
the door about every three or four weeks in the summer, which 
is the time of their activity, and giving them a litile honey or 
sugar and water at like intervals on the end of a penknife. In 
this little space they will go on rearing their babies. They have a 
queen, always attended by a bodyguard, who lays eggs, and the 
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workers care for the eggs, keep them in the right temperature 
till they hatch out as larvae, then feed the larve till they 
are ready to turn into pup, and look after the pupz till 
they come out as mature ants. There are the two kinds of 
worker, the queen, and two or three kinds of the ants’ 
domestic animals supplied with the cases, so that all their world 
goes on within the space of the two panes of glass, and can 
be observed. 

All this is not new, but it is new to most of those who see 
it now for the first time. Lord Avebury has described these 
nests in his ‘Ants, Bees, and Wasps.’ They are the simplest 
of all kinds. A hundred years ago Huber learned so much about 
ants that he left comparatively little for the next century to learn. 
One curious thing he said—that Solomon was in error in saying 
that the ant laid up her food in summer for winter use. But it 
has been seen since that ants of a climate warmer than the 
European undoubtedly do this, and that some of the European 
species do it seems more than likely, so that Solomon was not 
mistaken in taking the ant as an ensample for the sluggard. It 
is very good for the sluggard to observe these small insects, even 
in the glass cases that some shops have supplied, but he will 
get far more fun out of ants if he will go and find them 
for himself. 

Lord Avebury, in his book just mentioned, explains 
a very simple way of inducing the ants to go within the 
plates of glass, and it is most interesting to watch them 
carrying in their pupz, larva, domestic animals, or whatever 
they may have in the nest. A heap of ants, earth, and all that 
the natural ant-hill may contain, is just piled over the artificial 
nest, already half filled with powdered earth. The whole is placed 
in a vessel surrounded with water, or with fur with the hair 
pointing downwards, to prevent the escape of the ants. As the 


SOME NATIVE NORTH 


O most people the name orchid carries only an 
impression of those superbly gorgeous, exotic forms 
which the majority of us never have the opportunity of 
seeing in their wild state. These are the tar Southern 
species, which cannot be grown in the North except in 

hothouses, and then only by the exercise of the greatest care and 
attention. 

In them Nature has attained the highest point of perfection 
in her floral art. In shape and colouring they are, one and all, 
exquisitely and wonderfully per- 
fect, and it was no mere dabbler 
after artistic effect whose hand 
fashioned them, for to each is 
given that form and colour best 
suited to it in its struggle for 
existence. With every one the 
colour, form, structure, time of 
opening, and the various small 
details of its blossom are so 
arranged as to best entice that 
particular insect upon which it 
mainly depends for fertilisation, 
and to force the pilferer to carry 
its pollen, willy-nilly, tothe next 
flower visited. This is true of 
every flower; but the orchids 
have reached the greatest perfec- 
tion of mechanism for continuing 
their scheme of salvation, and no 
one can examine one without 
being lost in wonder at its intri- 
cate organism, or can doubt for 
an instant that it is more of a 
sentient being than a_ passive 
creation. 

To those who are unac- 
quainted with the variety and 
splendour of Nature’s vast floral 
garden, and whose knowledge 
of the orchids is limited to the 
sight of those which adorn the 
windows of our city florists or the 
hothouses of some millionaires, 
it may be surprising to learn 
that the North-Eastern United 
States can boast of no less than 
sixty distinct native species, and 
that the region immediately 
surrounding New York City 
produces some fifteen or twenty 
of these. 
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earth taken from the heap dries, the ants leave it and repair to 
the moister earth (kept moist by the glass preventing the 
evaporation) between the two panes, carrying all their nursery, 
and some, at least, of their animals with them. The function of 
all their domestic animals is not at all clearly understood, and 
some, such as the Beckia Albinus, they will not trouble to take 
in with them, and it is very doubtful if the ants are even 
conscious that these little creatures are there. It is in the 
solution of such questions as these, acquiring a clearer knowledge 
of the purpose of the various animals in the economy of the 
ants’ nest, and of the means of communication between the ants 
themselves and the functions of their different sense organs, that 
the great interest of observing them lies. The parallel and 
horizontal panes of glass are by no means the only method of 
keeping them subject to observation, and by no means the most 
suitable method for some kinds; but it answers well for the 
almost wholly subterranean kinds, such as Lasius flavus and 
Lasius niger. The ants become restless and will not pursue 
their usual avocations when exposed to a white light; but, 
if the glass be tinted to an orange hue, the transmitted 
light annoys them far less than when it is not so mellowed, 
and they can be observed almost as plainly as through untinted 
glass. 

It is possible that too much reliance should not be placed on 
observations made under such artificial conditions, for all wild 
things show great powers of adapting themselves to novel 
surroundings; but experiments of this nature are likely to yield 
many a hint which should be useful to the student in telling him 
what to look for when he explores the homes and habits of this 
insect with a view to elucidating the whole of its life history. 
The bigger wood-ant, too, no doubt, if treated in this way, will 
furnish useful data. 


AMERICAN ORCHIDS. 


Many are rare, and specimens of them are difficult to find; 
but others are more or less abundant, and one needs but a slight 
knowledge of botany and a fairly sharp eye in order to discover 
their whereabouts. While these Northern varieties cannot 
compete with the exquisitely vivid colouring or general gorgeous- 
ness of their Southern relations, yet many of them are very 
beautiful both in colour and form, and none other of the native 
flowers can compare with them in the delicate intricacy of their 
structure. They are well worth studying carefully, and the 
deeper one goes in this study 
the greater becomes his wonder 
at the marvellous adaptability of 
each flower to the requirements 
of that bee or butterfly which 
assists in the continuation of its 
species. 

A mistaken idea held by 
many people is that all orchids 
are aérial or parasitic in their 
growth. This comes from having 
merely a superficial knowledge 
of, or a bowing acquaintance, so 
to speak, with, those grown for 
show in the hothouses, many 
of which are of these varieties. 
As a matter of fact, by far the 
larger number of orchids are 
terrestrial, as are all of these 
Northern species, growing from 
bulbous or tuberous roots. One 
of the first to bloom in the 
spring is the spring orchis 
(Cypripedium spectabile). It can 
be found, during May, almost 
anywhere through the deeper 
woods where the ground is rich 
and moist, but especially prefers 
to grow under hemlocks. Its 
two large, broad, fleshy leaves 
show glossy green on the upper, 
with a silvery sheen on the 
under, sides. They lie close to 
the ground, and from between 
them rises the thick, five-sided 
stem to a height of from 5in. to 
1oin., topped with the loose 
spikes of from three to six 
flowers. These flowers, of about 
in. in length, are purple and 
white, the lip being white, 
while the petals and sepals 
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are purple, the latter uniting in an arching hood. The 
“Jip” is a peculiarity possessed by the entire orchid family, 
for, of the six floral leaves with which every orchid is pro- 
vided, one is always either hanging or projecting forward, and 
of an odd form. Sometimes this takes the shape of a pouch 
or cornucopia, but more often forms a kind of platform upon 
which the bee, butterfly, or other insect that comes to despoil 
the willing flower of its nectar alights. Differing from the fore- 
going, in that the stems are usually much longer and leaved, and 
the flowering heads much denser, are the Habenarias, a genus 
of which about eighteen species are natives of Eastern North 
America. They are not all found in any one locality, however, 
and lucky is the flower-lover who knows of the hiding-places ot 
more than two or three within a reasonable distance of his home. 
They are most of them particularly partial to low, damp ground, 
and several of them “ waste their sweetness on the desert air” of 
the swamps or hidden among the low, rank gtowth of the 
marshes. Indeed, we must search diligently and well, and in 
the most dismal and forbidding places, if we would find any one 
of these dainty flowers; but wher we are successful the reward 
*s well worth the price paid. s 

The largest and most showy of the Eastern species of this 
genus is the large purple-fringed orchis (Habenaria grandi- 
flora). It must be searched for in rich, deep woods and low, 
damp meadows. In such places it sends up its sclitary spike 
to a height of from ift. to 5ft., crowned with a dense cluster 
of lilac or purplish blooms trom 3in. to 15in. jong. It is a 
vorgeous production of Nature’s art, and well worth a long, 
tiresome tramp to find, but unfortunately it is far from common, 
Its little sister, the smaller purple-fringed orchis (H. psycodes), 
is more common, and grows in even wetter places. The white- 
fringed orchis (H. blephariglottis) is a more Northern species, 
and one must penetrate the almost impassable peat bogs of 
Northern Maine, Newfoundland, and Eastern Canada, where at 
every step the searcher sinks to the knees in peat and mud, ere 
he can hope to become acquainted with this exquisitely beautiful 
ind dainty little orchid. It seems as though it were placed in 
such remote places in order to prove to man that the floral 
beauties of this earth were created and are perpetuated by 
Mother Nature for something beyond the mere gratification of 
his senses. 

Much the same as this retiring species in structure and 
manner of growth, as well as in its choice of locality, is the 
yellow-fringed orchis (H. ciliaris), The two can occasionally be 
found erowing in the same bog; but this is rare, as the former 
is a far Northern, while the latter is a more Southern species, 
growing from Vermont to Florida. The stem grows to a 
height of from 1ft. to 2}ft., the bright yellow flowers forming 
a spike from 3in. to 6in. in length. One of the most incon- 
spicuous of this genus is Hooker's orchis (H. Hookeri). 
Growing as it does in the deep woods, its foot-long stem, with 
its loose raceme of greenish yellow flowers, is very likely to 
be overlooked. It must be closely examined before the delicately 
perfect construction of each bloom becomes apparent. 

Of all the Eastern orchids, the most showy, and from this 
fact the ones best known to the casual observer, are the Lady’s 
Slippers (Cypripedia). This genus 1s represented in the neigh- 
bourhood of New York by four species: the Pink Lady’s 
Slipper (C. acaule); the Showy Lady’s Slipper (C. reginz) ; 
the large Yellow Lady’s Slipper (C. hirsutum); and the small 
Yellow Lady’s Slipper (C. parviflorum). Of these the first- 
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named is the most common, although, 
owing to the fact that few who see it 
can withstand the temptation to pick 
it, it is each year becoming more and 
more rare. 

The Indians, who, before they were 
degenerated by the civilising influences 
of the whites, lived so close to Nature 
that they could count her pulse-beats, 
have a very pretty legend concerning 
these flowers. They will tell you that 
in the spring, when the Whip-poor- 
Wills go nightly to their wooing, they 
take their choice of these flowers, pink, 
white, or yellow, and use t¥em as 
moccasins. Hence come the naines, 
common in different parts of the 
country, ‘ Whip-poor-Will’s Shoes” 
and ‘* Moccasin Flower.” This slight 
resemblance to footgear has gained for 
these flowers other quaint and sugges- 
tive names, such as Our Lady’s 
Sabot,” “ Priest’s Shoe,” etc., and the 
veneric name is but the Greek render- 
ing of the folk-name ‘ Venus’ Shoe.’ 
These flowers must be hunted in late 
May or early June if one would find 
them in the full glory of their bloom, 
and the moss-carpeted paths of the 
silent woods are where we must search for the pink and 
the yellow species. The latter grows singly or in groups of 
two or three plants, but the former is more often to be found 
in numbers when found at all. I have discovered beds of 
this orchid covering several square rods of ground, and have 
counted over a hundred blooms in the space immediately sur- 
rounding me. This was at one time nothing unusual, as this 
was once the most common of all the Eastern orchids; but nowa- 
days it 1s a rare occasion to find a patch of more than ten or 
fifteen blooms. 

The largest and most beautiful of this genus, the Showy 
Lady’s Slipper, chooses to hide itself even more effectually than 
its fellows, in swamps and low, damp places. It is not 
so uncommon as is generally supposed, but owing to the 
almost inaccessible places in which it frequently hides itself 
is not often seen by any but those who make a systematic 
hunt for it. This is well, too, for, if its finding was a matter 
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of greater ease, I fear it would soon oe rendered extinct by 
those who cannot resist picking what to them is but a passing 
thing of beauty. It grows in groups, and where one is found 
others are certain to be in the near neighbourhood. Its large, 
white sac, with the splashes of purplish pink, looks, as one writer 
has said, as though wine had overflowed its cup and trickled 
down the sides. One’s first instinct upon plucking one of these 
blooms is to raise it to the nose, for it seems as thouch so fair a 
blossom must have as fair an odour; but unfortunately it has 
no scent at all, and it is with a distinct feeling of disappointment 
that one realises this after repeated attempts to catch the 
expected fragrance. It was not given to this beautiful blossom 
to charm two senses, and therefore we must be content to feast 
ee our eyes upon its 
loveliness alone. 

In the shadow 
of the hemlock 
eroves grow the 
rattlesnake plan- 
tains, the tufts of 
whose grey-green 
leaves, delicately 
marked with netted 
veinings, do much 
more to attract 
attention to this 
little plant than do 
the tall spikes of 
rather insignificant 
white flowers. — Ii 
has been said that 
these leaves are 
used by the Indians 
as an antidote to 
the bite of a rattle- 
snake, but this is 
only one of the 
many fables told of 
the red man. The 
probable derivation 
of the name is from 
the fact that the 
veinings of the 
leaves somewhat 
resemble the mark- 
ings on the belly of 
a suake, and not 
from their supposed 
curative powers. 
The two species 
common in the 
eastern part of 
North America are 
the lesser rattle- 
snake plantain 
(Perumium repens) 
and the downy rattlesnake plantain (P. pubescens). The latter 
can readily be distinguished from the former by its taller spike 
and larger blossoms, as well as by the silky down with which its 
stems and leaves 
are covered. 

Among the 
long, coarse grass 
of the swamps 
and low, marshy 
meadows lives a 
modest, retiring 
little orchid, the 
rose pogonia or 
snake-mouth 
(Pogonia — ophio- 
glossoides). Ofa 
delicate rose-pink, 
and with a faint 
perfume peculiarly 
its own, it is alto- 
gether a_ daintily 
beautiful creation, 
notwithstanding 
the fact that the 
name snake-mouth 
is given it through 
a fancied resem- 
blance which it 
bears to the jaws 
ofasnake. Wher- 
ever it blooms it 
is plentiful, but, 
hidden as it is in 
the long, tangled 
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grass, a diligent 
search is sometimes 
necessary for tie 
discovery of its 
whereabouts. It 
flowers in late June 
and throughout 
July. Somewhat 
resembling it in 
form and growing 
in the same general 
situations, although 
a resident of a more 
northern latitude, is 
the <Arethusa_ or 
Indian pink (Are- 
thusa bulbosa). Its 
long, slender stem 
bears but one 
flower, but that one 
as complete and 
perfect a gem as 
any flower-hunter 
could wish for. Of 
from Iin. to 2in. in 
length, bright 
purplish pink, and 
with a delicate 
violet-like odour, it 
is well worth a 
place in our hot- 
houses, and in fact 
suck numbers of 
them have — been 
gathered in tlie 
past few years ior 
transportation to 
Europe that many 
a Northern’ bog, 
wherein they once 
grew in large NODDING LADY'S TRESSES. 
numbers, knows 

them no more. Like Arethusa, whom Diana caused to be 
changed into an ever-flowing fountain in order to protect her 
from the persecutions of the love-mad river god, this little plant 
chooses the spring-fed marshes in which to live, and where her 
destroyers will be least likely to follow. Linnaeus, fancying this 
resemblance, gave to the flower its name. 

Plants, as well as human beings, have their poor relations, 
and among the orchids these are the coral-roots, so named from 
the formation of their roots. Their long, brown, naked stems, 
devoid of leaves, pushing their way up from the damp mould of 
dry woods and topped witi a loose raceme of indefinitely coloured 
flowers, have little of beauty to attract the eye. Related as 
they are to the most aristocratic plants in existence, the coral- 
roots have fallen low indeed, and have become mere ghoulish 
parasites living upon another’s decay. Thus is their lack of 
leaves accounted for, as are also their dull and indefinite colours. 

All houest, self-respecting plants have an abundance of a 

green colouring 
matter called 
chlorophyl, which 
serves as a screen 
to protect the vital 
juices of the leaves 
and stem from the 
too strong light. 
Those which live 
on the already 
assimilated juices 
of other plants 
have no use for 
this colour screen, 
and so dispense 
with it as well as 
with their leaves, 
for Nature has no 
wish to give her- 
self unnecessary 
labour. In this 
class may be 
placed the Indian 
pipes, beech- 
drops, broom- 
rape, dodder, e(c., 
and with these we 
must place the 
coral-roots, sad as 
it is to see a 
member of the 
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orchid family keeping such company. 
The last orchids of the year to bloom 
are the Ladies’ Tresses, and they are 
also probably the commonest members 
of this family found in the North- 
Eastern States. 

I wonder how many people, even 
of those who are fond of the flowers 
and gather them every day in summer, 
have ever noticed that with those 
whose blossoms form in a spike or 
raceme the blooms almost in every 
instance commence to open at the 
bottom of the spike, and open 
gradually upward until, by the time 
the topmost flower is full blown, the 
bottom ones are dead or dying. And 
of those who have noticed this fact, 
who, outside the ranks of the botanists, 
has thought that it was done for a 
definite purpose? Well, it is so, for 
the bee always alights upon the lower- 
most flowers and works his way 
upward, a fact which the flowers well 
know, none better than this little 
orchid, and for which they have 
prepared themselves, so that the bee, 
in leaving the topmost or newly-opened 
flowers of one plant, carries the pollen 
directly to the oldest or lower flowers of the next plant visited, 
and by the time he has worked himself to the top again, he has 
disposed of this mass of pollen and is ready for another load, 
which he can obtain from those newly-opened flowers which 
have as yet been unvisited by other bees. 

Of the Ladies’ Tresses we have two common in the vicinity 
of New York—the Nodding Lady’s Tresses (Gyrostachys 
ceruna) and the Slender Lady’s Tresses (G. gracilis). The two 
are easily distinguishable, as the one chooses moist, low meadows 
and ditches in which to grow, while the other is to be found only 
in dry fields, hillsides, and sandy places. 

I have omitted speaking of some of the rarest of the North- 
Eastern species, as space will not allow me to write of them all, 
and those which are least likely to be found can most easily be 
dispensed with. The dainty little grass pink (Calopogon pul- 
chellus) is, however, not rare, and can be found growing in wet 
meadows wherever the pogonia or other bog dwellers among its 
relations are found, and usually in much larger numbers than 
any of the others. The flower is purplish pink, of about an inch 
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in length, with the lip densely bearded with white and yellow 
hairs, from which fact it derives its name, calopogon—beautiful 
beard. 

Before closing I must say one word of the little Northern 
dweller of the peat bogs, the Calypso (Calypso bulbosa), to find 
which one must brave mud and cold, icy water. Like Calypso 
of old, who fell in love with Ulysses and detained him for seven 
years on her island, dying of a broken heart when he left, this is 
a solitary little flower, beautiful but lonely, blooming from the 
top of a jointed scape that grows to a height of about sin. or 
6in. from the bulb hidden among the moss, and which can 
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boast of but one nearly round leaf hidden near its base. The 
one purple bloom bears a resemblance to the Ladies’ Slippers, 
and this caused the plant to originally be placed in the same 
genus with them; but it now can boast of a genus of its very 
own, being the only species in it. L. W. BRowneELt. 


A DINNER O 
SALT LEAVES 
° ° ae = at aw +4}e 
OB MISKERRY and Bridget Foyle, his wife, had 
words one wild March morning on Invertully Strand. 
High words they were in one sense, as they had to be 
shouted lustily, by reason of a ruffling wind and the 
distance that separated the speakers; but they were 
neither violent or abusive. He was standing up in his queer- 
shaped, canvas-covered boat, which danced hoydenishly on the 
edge of the full tide as he baled her out with an oid jam-pot, and 
his wife was calling to him from the 
nearest point of the shingly reef. 

‘* Arrah, man, come along in wid 
yourself out of that. What foolery would 
you be at at all, wid the win’ risin’ up 
every minyit, and the say gettin’ as soft 
as anythin’? ” 

“Och, to be sure, you never seen 
me goin’ fishin’ before!” 

‘*‘Sorra the one you'll get this day. 
Ould Tim Walsh was tellin’ me just now 
he and his sons are after trawlin’ about 
ever since it was light, and ne’er a sign 
ofa fish there is in the bay. You might 
as well be diggin’ the shingle-stones for 
pitaties.”’ 

‘‘And what else will you be givin’ 
your sister for her dinner ?”’ 

“Ts it poor Rosanne? ’Twould 
be a quare thing if we couldn’t con- 
thrive a bit one way or another.” 

‘’T would so. I was thirkin’ the 
very same; and divil an atom have 
you in the house fit to be offerin’ her 
if she was an ould crow out of the 
fields.” 

«“That’s an ontruth for you, and 
me after gatherin’ half a potful of the 
salt laves last night, the way wemightn’t 
be left short entirely, wid you bringin’ 
in nothin’.”’ 

«Salt laves—preserve the whole of us!” 

‘« There’s plenty as good as you has to put up wid naught better.” 

‘«‘ Better or worse, if there’s a fish in it at all, I’d be long 
sorry to have man, woman, or child come into my house after 
trampin’ over from beyant Kilduff, and an ould brash of stinkin’ 
sayweed at the end of it.” 

« Amn’t I tellin’ you what Tim Walsh says? And for the 
matter of that, | well know me sisther’d as lief have one thing as 
another. She never was one that minded a pin’s point what she 
would be aitin’. So where’s the sinse of drowndin’ yourself for 
nothin’? Come in out of that.” 
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** What talk has anybody of drowndin’? Doyoathinkould Tim 
Walsh is after puttin’ the bay through a strainer, that he’s so sure 
there mightn’t be an odd pair of sole, or a few plaice in it yet?” 

‘* Now that I think of it, Rosanne wouldn’t touch e’er a bit 
of fish, if we had the house full. I mind she couldn’t abide so 
much as the smeli of it. She——’ 

“Och, isn’t it a wonder that you're not tired romancin’ 
there? You'd be doin’ some use if you run along and fetched in 
any sticks you could find to the fire, that’s gettin’ black.” 

Mrs. Miskerry turned away in a huff, but repenting in a 
couple of steps, she jumped off the shingle-bank and scampered 
down among slippery-rimmed pools, still closer to the water’s 
edge, where she resumed her argument. Bob was by this time 
getting out his oars. 

‘* Look you here, Bob, lave clatterin’ wid them ould consarns 
and listen to me. If you’ll come ashore like a raisonable man, 
Pll slip round to thry can Mrs. Daly or any of them loan usa 
thrifle of male and a grain of tay for the dinner, agin Rosanne 
comes. They might by chance have it among them.” 

‘“‘ The divil recaive the thranen a one of them crathurs has ; 
I well know, suppose I was wishfui you to be axin’ them, and 
bedad I am not so.” 

“ Then I'll tell you what we had a right to do, if you're so 
set agin the salt laves. Just come along now, and the two of 
us ‘ill start off walkin’ on the Kilduff road. It’s early yet, so 
we'll get to Kilduff all out, or very nearly, before we meet her, 
and we'll say ’twas to save her the long tramp over here we 
come to see her at her own place. So then she'll be apt to stop 
where she is, and no need for us to be throublin’ ourselves about 
the dinner. That’s the best way we can conthrive.” 

But Bob said: ‘It’s no way I ever heard tell of,” a reply 
which immediately crushed all Bridget’s hopes of carrying out 
her plan. She had not been his wife for some twelve months 
without learning that any line of conduct deemed by him 
contrary to custom would certainly rouse his strongest dis- 
approval. Accordingly she relinquished it in a very ill-humour, 
which was not bettered when a sliding wave surprised her wit! 
a sudden cold uprush around her ankles, making her plunge 
backwards hastily. From this increased distance she called 
with sarcasm: ‘“ Ah sure, have it your own way. Plase yourself, 
and you'll plase me. If it’s gettin’ your death you'd be foolin’ 
after fishes, and ne’er a one in the bay, that’s your own look-out. 
I’ve nothin’ to say to it.” 

Having thus pointed a barb of remorse wherewith to torment 
herself during his absence, she turned away up the beach, and 
tried by a quest for firewood to fend off the hardest pressure of 
her troubles. Invertully, with its handful of amphibious cabins 
scattered on the strand, lies perpetually under a cloud-shadow 
of penury. Failure of crops, failure of turf, failure of fishing, 





had followed one another in waves of want, each bearing off 


something from the scantily provided lives over which it 
swept. Therefore the lengthening daylight shone into eves 
that deplored its over-early return, and upon peaked-faced 
people searching among the rocks for seaweed and drift-wood, or 
scanning the rough water for a chance of putting out not alto- 
gether too recklessly after possible prey, and here and there lit 
upon a small dwindled hoard of Indian meal or tea-leaves, 
painfully saved to keep the life in some feeble old body or pining 
child, until—goodness knows when, since Invertully’s prospect 
of relief lies ever remote and vague, beyond the reach of anything 
save a wistful ‘ plase God.” 

And now, at this lowest ebb of the Miskerrys’ fortunes, here 
was Bridget’s sister Rosanne sending word that she would be 
stepping over to see them in the course of the day; and thev 
without a scrapeen in the house, good or bad, except a dish of 
salt leaves off the rocks, scandalous fare to set before a guest. 

Rosanne, very much Bridget’s elder, had lately returned 
widowed from a long absence in America, and was staying 
with her husband’s people away beyond Kildrum. ‘And a poor, 
hungry country she’s after comin’ back to bedad,” the Miskerrys 
had commented; ‘‘ but sure the crathur’d be worse off belike in 
the States wid nobody to do her a hand’s turn.” This would be 
her first meeting with them, and that she should find them in 
such miserable circumstances was a sore mortification to her 
sister, whom it drove to suggest the inhospitable device of 
preventing her visit. As Bridget picked up her fuel, the thought 
that there was “ ne’er a stick of furniture in it, nor e’er a bit fit 
to offer a pig, let alone a Christian,” occupied her mind, until the 
rising clamour of winds and waves scared away every considera- 
tion but fear for the safety of Bob. She went through what 
seemed a long spell of darkening dread, before her eyes were 
rejoiced by the sight of the pookawn struggling back to shore. 
Bob landed at some little distance, and by the time she had 
scrambled across the intervening boulders he had already 
disembarked, and stood surveying his take, which lay oa a 
wreath of brown weed. It was a very small film of a flat fish, 
which might eventually have developed into a flounder, only for this 
premature arrest. ‘ That's the whole of it,” Bob saidas his wife 
approached. His tone was half deprecating and half defiant. 

** He looks to be but very young yet,” Bridget said, wishing 
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to put things as pleasantly as possible. ‘I question could we do 
aught wid him!” 

* Surenotatall,” said Bob, and drawing the bundle of sticks from 
her apron, he turned homewards up the bleak and blustery strand. 

“And what great matter, so long as you aren’t drownded 
goin’ after them?” Bridget said, trotting beside. ‘Me sister 
might maybe think bad of settin’ off in this outrageous win,” 
she added hopefully. 

‘*Och, she'll come fast enough, no fear,” said Bob. 

And Bob was riglit, even moresothan he knew. For whenthey 
reached their doorway, who should be standing in it but Rosanne 
herself? A lift on the road had brought her unexpectedly early, 
and she had, in fact, been waiting there for upwards of half-an-hour. 

Bridget’s first thought, at sight of her sister, was, ‘“ And 
herself in a bonnet.” That headdress, which is almost a mark 
of caste at Invertully, dismayed the young hostess with a keen 
sense of the incongruity between her own squalid dwelling and 
the grandeur of her guest, whose good black shawl and gown 
strengthened the bonnet’s effect. ‘It’s the quare show of a 
scarecrow I am this minyit,’ she said to herself, becoming 
suddenly alive to the raggedness of the wisp which covered her 
dark head, and to the fact ‘iat her feet had no covering at all. 

However, Rosanne was, of course, duly bidden kindly 
welcome, and presently seated beside Bridget on a_ plank 
supported at either end by a little pile of shingle-stones, while 
Bob hastily thrust pieces of drift-wood in among the blinking 
embers. The sooty pot, with its simmering salt leaves, sat by the 
hearth, and Bridget’s eyes kept turning towards it furtively, as if 
it held some guilty secret. ‘ [t’salong step from here to Kilduff,” 
Rosanne remarked. ‘ And I’d bea great while walking it, only 
for the jaunt I got on Keogh’s car. ’Twas scarce ten o’clock and 
I settin’ off, and now it’s goin’ on for twelve.” 

“’Deed, woman dear, it’s perished you had a right to be, 
out all that while in the cold win’,” said Bridget, ‘‘and starved, 
too, if” —she was beginning to add, when she stopped suddenly, 
and changed colour as swiftly as the pink embers which Bob 
was blowing up. But Rosanne interposed almost as abruptly, 
with much eagerness: ‘ Tellin’ you the truth, Biddy, if it 
wouldn’t be too troublesome to you altogether, this is what 
I was wondering when I was comin’ along, whether by any 
chance you could give me e’er a weeny bit of the sayweed for 
me dinner, the same as we did be aitin’ of an odd time at home in 
Dunlane. I disremimber now the name we had for it—was it sloke 
or dilisk ?—but the look of it and the flaviour I mind right well, 
and there’s nothin’ in the world I'd liefer have a taste of. So | 
was thinkin’ to meself, and I comin’ along, that yous livin’ con- 
vanient to the shore might happen to have a bit ready in the house. 
Bedad, if I had that I wouldn’t so much as look at e’er a thing else, 
for I don’t be very hungry in meself these times at all. Sure the 
strong air here away is mate anddrink to them that’s not used to it.”’ 

‘*D’ye hear that, Bob?” Bridget called to her husband, with 
relief and a sort of triumph in her tone, while he, whisking the 
lid off the pot, lifted it up, saying. ‘* Would that be what 
you was thinkin’ of, ma’am? = Salt laves is what I heard called 
to it ever in the County Mayo.” 

‘« Aye, is it, the very same,” their visitor said, peering through 
ocean-odorous steam at a dark mass of a substance that resembled 
discoloured spinach mixed with glue. ‘Isn't it a lucky thing 
now that yous chanced to have some ready? For I know it 
takes a power of boilin’, and I can’t be stoppin’ long wid yous, 
lest I’d miss the car goin’ back.” 

The dinner of salt leaves must be considered, on the whole, 
a success, since the ‘‘company ”’ contrived to consume a quantity 
which, eked out with enthusiastic praises, nearly satisfied her 
entertainers; and that was the main point. but a knowledge of 
her meditations on her homeward way would have caused them 
more mingled feelings. 

“It was great good luck,” Rosanne said to herself, ‘ that 
I had time to be takin’ a look round before they come in. 
I always had more than a notion they were none too well off; 
but sure it’s starvin’ they are altogether. Ne’er a bit or sup in 
the place, let alone a chair or a table. Biddy the crathur hasn’t 
a pick on her bones, and her dacint lad’s face isn’t me hand’s 
width across. Tbe deer knows the people are to be pitied. 
Howane’er, glory be to goodness, I’ve got enough to take them 
two out of it anyway, and give them a fair start on the other 
side. You might as well be sowin’ the money in the ditches as 
lettin’ them have it over here, where they’re all livin’ on the 
stones along the strand, like as if the whole of them was so 
much rubbish swep’ down for the waves to be washin’ out of the 
way. If Biddy and himself ‘ill be said by me, it’s off to the 
States they'll go the first passage they can get.” 

Thus it came about that this was the last dinner-party ever 
given by the Miskerrys at Invertully. For they were “said” by 
Bridget’s sister, and a few days afterwards—in fact, not many 
days ago—were voyaging away on board the great, crowded, 
orderly Cunard liner. Not without regretful memories of the 
little empty house left forlorn on that desolate strand, among 
whose shaggy rocks, however, other people are still seeking their 
dinner of salt leaves. JANE Bartow. 
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ERBYSHIRE, styled by an old writer “the amphi- 
theatre of renowned persons,” and not unsuitably so 
described because of those who have built or have 
inhabited such ancient castles within its bounds 
as Codnor and Castleton, such time-honoured 

hals as Haddon, Hardwick, and South Wingfield, and modern 
palaces such as Chatsworth and Kedleston, has something 
added to its dignity by the possession of Longford. Though 
poor in monastic institutions, the county is rich in feudal 
grandeur and fine churches, and it possesses, as all the world 
knows, more than its share of the picturesque. There is in the 
southern part of the county a somewhat elevated region forming 
the watershed between the Derwent and the Dove, but. the 
land falls towards the south, and is comparatively little known 
to the tourist. Longford Hall, which is in this part of the 
county, stands some nine miles from Derby and six from 
Ashbourne and Tutbury, and is not, therefore, very accessible, so 
that it is not even mentioned in some of the guide-books. The 
old village is located upon a small tributary of the Dove, 
spanned by two bridges, which flows through the middle of it, 
and it has a very fine old church, with much Norman work, and 
a noble tower, and some interesting almshouses are there, founded 
for six poor persons Ly Sir Robert Coke of Longford Hall in 
16087. 

There are obscurities about the early history of the place, 
and Dr. Cox, in his “Churches of Derbyshire,” suggests that it 
was originally called Bubdene, and toox the name it has borne 
for many centuries from the family of Longtord. If this be the 
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case, it may be taken to illustrate a rule which has been 
practically universal, that the place gives name to the family and 
not the family to the place, except by wav of suffix. However 
that may have been in the instance of this Derbyshire manor, it 
is known that the family of De Longford or Longford owned it 
for about fourteen generations, having obtained it by marriage 
with the heiress of Fitz Ercald in the time of Richird I., and 
that its members were the builders and inhabitants of the ancient 
hall, which long since was replace by the existing structure. In 
the old church, beneath a canopied arch, may be seen arecumbent 
effigy in armour and surcoat, wearing a basenet, which is ascribed 
to Sir Nicholas Longford, about 1350, and two other early 
effigies are believed to represent two of his successors of the 
same name, while the last Sir Nicholas, who died in 1610, is 
seen in a fine alabaster effigy, with his lady. The Longfords 
were a race of name and fame in their day. They had a park at 
Longford in 1330, enclosed nearly 100 years before. In 1393 
Nicholas de Longford presented his kinsman, John de Longtord, 
to the rectory of Longtord, the beneliciary being then of the age 
of sixteen, and his presentation was conditional on his proceeding 
to the schools at Oxford for two years. In 1401 Alured, fourth 
son of Sir Nicholas, was presented to the same rectory, and in 
1499 Sir Ralph Longford presented Henry Longford thereto. 
Sir Nicholas Longford —‘ Which Godassoile!” says the Harleian 
roll—was at Agincourt, with Robert Redyche, Henry Walker, 
and Ralph Byrches in his train. The wife of Sir George Vernon 
of Haddon, the famous “ King of the Peak,” was a daughter of 
Sir Ralph Longford. Trouble, however, gathered about the 
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family in the troubled sixteenth century. There is in existence 
aletter from Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, written in 1537, in which 
he thanks Cromwell—malleus monachorum—‘or his goodness to 
Sir Ralph Longford, who, he hoped, would “now amend 
himself and live after hissubstance.” There was lezal adminis- 
tration of Longford’s estate, £281 being paid for his heir, and 
sums for his own use under agreement of the Lord Chief 
Baron. The last of the long line was Sir Nicholas, who at 
various times represented his county in Parliament, who died in 
1610, and whose effigy is in the church. He was a stalwart 
I:nglishman, a recusant, anda “stiff man,’’ whose wnole life was 
a warlare owing to his stout adherence to the faith of his fathers. 
Sir Nicholas Longford’s widow lived until 1620, and shortly 
afterwards the fine estate passed to Clement Coke, youngest son 
of the famous Lord Chief Justice Coke. This new possessor 
had married a co-heiress of Alexander Reddiche or Reddish of 
Reddish, Lancashire, by the heiress of Dethick, into whose 
family a co-heiress of Longford had married. What manner of 
house stood at Longford in those days we may imagine, but 
do not know. 
Doubtless it was 
an ancient struc- 
ture, enlarged and 
altered by various 
possessors, and 
further changed by 
its new owners. 
Evidences of it 
still exist, and in 
the church are 
some heraldic 
roundlets of at oem 
stained glass, 
which appear to 
have been re- 
moved from it. 
The next pos- 
sessor was Sir 
Edward Coke, 
who was created a 
baronet in 1641, 
and was Sheriff of 
Derbyshire in 
1646, and to him 
succeeded, about 
1669, Sir Robert & 
Coke, born at 
Longtord in 1645, 
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the county in 1671, and represented it in Parliament from 1685 to 
1687, dying in the following year. He it was who founded the alms- 
houses, and six poor persons still enjoy his bounty, receiving 2s. 6d. 
a week,and £1 at Easter, in lieu of a “‘ gowne ” of good grey cloth, 
as left in the founder’s will. He had no son, and his brother, Sir 
ISdward, who succeeded in 1688, and died in 1727, was the last 
baronet of the family. He bequeathed his property to his 
kinsman, Edward Coke, brother of Thomas Coke of Holkham, 
Norfolk, afterwards Earl of Leicester, and another brother, 
Robert Coke, succeeded to Longford in 1733. The direct tine 
now failed, and \WWenman Roberts, who assumed the name of 
Coke, and was a nephew of the last-named owner, succeeded, 
end was the father of Thomas Coke of Holkham and of 
Edward Coke, M.P., of Longford. The great Norfolk commoner, 
“Coke of Norfollk,’’ who did so much for the agriculture of 
that county, and was one of the best shots and horsemen of his 
time, was induced to accept the Earldom of Leicester as a new 
creation in 1837. He died at Longford in 1842, and a fine 
mouument to his memory is in the church there, the property 
passing to his 
younger son. 

It has seemed 
the best plan thus 
to describe the 
descent of the 
Longford estate 
before speaking of 
the house which 
now stands there. 
It is mainly an 
eighteenth century 
structure, the 
central block ap- 
pearing to be older 
than the great 
wings, which are 
crested with balus- 
trades and urns, 
and advance boldly 
on the east side, 
giving the house 
a very imposing 
aspect, and group- 
ing it on the plan 
ofa hollow square. 
This character, it 
may be noted, was 
unusual in the 
“COUNTRY LIFE" period in which 
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Longford Hall was built. The great dignity of the edifice 
may be observed in several of the pictures, which admirably 
interpret its character, and particularly, perhaps, in the view 
from the south-east and that of the long frontage which looks 
over the south lawns and is reflected in the glassy mirror of the 
lake. There is breadth and repose, with fine grouping of 
masses and elegance in the simple details, which will not fail to 
impress those who examine our pictures. 

The gardens and grounds are in harmony with the 
building, and have been formed and adorned with its growth. 
There are venerable cedars of grand proportions, which 
bespeak the care of former possessors, and broad lawns 
and sentinel yews give the effect of open, sunlit spaces 
contrasted with sombre shadows. The entrance gate, which 
is illustrated, is on the east, and gives admission to a lawn 
studded with fine ornamental trees. On the south side, the 
long frontage, with the bold chimney stacks, opens upon a 
beautiful terrace, shadowed at one end by a most noble and 
impressive cedar, and then, for the pleasure of the dwellers at 
Longford, there is a descent by a grass slope toa lower garden 
and a lake, beyond which is a fair sylvan landscape to behold. 
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The admirable cedars, the solemn sentinel yews, the gay flower- 
beds, and the lake gemmed with its water-lilies, compose a 
yarden picture of unusual charm and character. Nor do we 
find one less gratifying to the eye and the sense of beauty 
on the west side of the house. Here, representing the rounding 
of man’s life from his cradle to his grave, stands the venerable 
church, with its noble tower, and its massive Norman arcade 
and the tombs and monuments of the Longfords and the Cokes 
within, An emerald lawn and well-kept hedges of yew complete 
a grouping and character such as England alone can supply. 
Elsewhere, in new countries, may be beautiful houses and 
gardens, but where else can we find the spirit, the indwelling 
personality, that resides in ancient stone and immemorial yew ? 
There is no part of the well-kept gardens and grounds of 
Longford Hall that fails to exercise a potent charm. There are 
many noble and ornamental coniferous trees in the pleasaunce, 
and old elms and oaks add greatly to the beauties of the place. 
Excellent judgment has ruled everything, and Longford Hall 
stands eminent among a goodly company of notable places in 
the same region, including Kedleston, Radbourne, Sudbury, 
Osmaston, and Elvaston. 
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THOUGHTS OX RURAL WATER SUPPLY. 


MONG all the interests of man, few, if any, can be said to 
compare in importance with that which is conveyed 
by the word * water.”” It is the commonest of know- 
ledge that drought and starvation are, in their relation 
to each other, as cause and effect, and all are familiar 

with stories of famine, resulting from failures of the monsoons in 
tropical countries; when perennial vegetation is at a standstill, 
and foodstuffs fail; when gaunt starvation stalks the earth, and 
thousands of human beings fall victims to lack of food; but 
widely as these facts are known, it 1s not so commonly under- 
stood why man is so greatly dependent upon large supplies of 
water for his continued existence. The simple fact is, that man, 
in common with all other animals, and in common with all 
vegetables, is compused mostly of water, with the necessary 
consequence that, although he can, without taking dry food, and 
with nothing but a water diet, live for a considerable period, he 
cannot, without water, in one form or another, sustain life for 
more than a few days. This fact will not appear strange when 
it is realised that the human body is made up, in weight, of 
about 39 per cent. of solids, and 61 per cent. of water, and, 
similariv, that lean beef comprises 33 per cent. and 67 per cent. 


respectively. Of the vegetables, cabbages and turnips contain 
but g per cent. of solids and gi per cent. of water, and potatoes 
24 per cent. and 76 per cent. respectively. In bread the propor- 
tions are 67 per cent. and 33 per cent. respectively. It thus 
appears that water, in whatever form it is assimilated, constitutes 
a very important item in all food materials. 

In the economy of Nature’s forces, water is, in its various 
guises, constantly in motion. Evaporated from the surface of 
the oceans, it rises and is condensed, in the upper strata of the 
atmosphere, into clouds of vapour, to be afterwards wafted over 
the earth, where it discharges its blessings in the form of rain or 
dew or snow. The rushing mountain torrents of the higher 
lanijs and the meandering streams of the lesser hills, which find 
their natural paths into the lakes and rivers and seas, are but 
precipitated clouds of pure fresh aerated water, taken up by that 
mighty engine the sun from the salt deeps. Of the rain which 
falls upon the more level tracts of country, a large proportion 
soaks down into the soft earth and there serves either to feed 
and nourish vegetable life, or finds its way through the interstices 
of the permeable subsoils and porous rocks to lesser or greater 
depths, thus forming those underground reservoirs which give rise 
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to springs. The kind of spring which is best known is that which 
bubbles forth from the earth and forms a tiny rivulet of sparkling 
water, pleasant alike to eye and palate. This, the land spring, 
is merely the overflow of an underground basin of water, which 
probably has no great depth, and which may cease to yield an 
overflow if it is not regularly and plentifully fed by copious 
rainfalls. The phrase “dry up,” which is commonly used to 
describe the failure of a spring, conveys a fairly correct descrip- 
tion of what actually occurs; for when no rain falls upon the 
surface for a lengthened period, the roots and fibres of the trees 
and plants strike deeper into the earth to find their nutriment, 
and the arid top soils and their withering plant life begin slowly 
to absorb upwards from the subsoils the waters which, but for 
the drought, would have remained to feed the shallow springs 
and the wells which tap their sources. 

In the British Isles very little of the summer rainfall 
penetrates the surface to any great depth; but during the wetter 
months, say from October to March, a very large degree of 
infiltration takes place. It is clear, therefore, that as the greater 
proportion of the year’s rainfall is deposited at a period when 
comparatively little liquid nourishment is needed to sustain 
vegetation, and when, also, very little evaporation from the 
surface soil is taking place, the great bulk of the winter rains 
must either run off the land into the rivers and lakes, or must 
become absorbed into the earth. 

It has been seen that some of the water goes to form the 
shallow underground basins, many of which are liable during 
dry seasons to failure; but, beyond the reach of such influences 
as dry summers, vast volumes of water percolate the deeper and 
older strata of the earth’s crust and go down to many hundred of 
feet in depth, to form those stupendous reservoirs which are 
known to the hydro-geologist as ‘‘ deep-seated springs,” which, 
irom the earliest ages, men have found means to tap for their 
permanent use and enjoyment. 

History and the Scriptures abound in references to famous 
wells, which it appears to have been the practice of the ancients 
first to dig toa depth of from 6oyds. to 8oyds., and then, from 
the bottom of these deep sumps, to bore until the inexhaustible 
sources were reached. Among the most renowned of the old 
wells is Joseph’s well at Cairo. This is oblong in section, and has 
a total depth of 297[t. 

It would, indeed, seem that we have learnt little that was 
unknown to the patriarchs as regards the means of tapping the 
deeper water sources; but the same can hardly be said of our 
water-raising knowledge and capabilities, for, in this regard, the 
thousand and one inventions in puinps and machinery for raising 
water piace the modern engineer in an incomparably more favour- 
able position than were his ancient predecessors, as the following 
short description of the machinery of Joseph’s well will show. 
Hughes says of it: ‘“ The modeof raising water was by means of an 
endless rope, carrying leathern pots or buckets and working over a 
wheel at top and bottom, similar to the buckets of the modern 
dredging engine, only that the chain of pots moved vertically 
instead of working in a sloping direction. The endless rope 
carrying the pots was put in motion by oxen walking round ina 
circle, andas the depth of the well (nearly 300ft.) was too great to 
be worked in one lift, it was divided into two separate shafts by 
a compartment large enough for the oxen to work in at a depth 
of 160ft. below the surface of the ground. Herein arises the 
great peculiarity of the well, the upper passage having a section 
of 24ft. by 18ft., with a spiral passage winding round it from top 
to bottom, of sufficient dimensions to allow the oxen to pass 
from the surface to the lower extremity of the upper shaft. 
The oxen working in the chamber between the two shafts raised 
the water into a reservoir immediately at the bottom of the 
upper shaft, through which it was again raised to the surface by 
another chain of pots worked by oxen at the top of the well.” 

In view of this description it seems difficult to decide 
whether the design or its achievement is most to be admired, for 
both were undoubtedly great; but one fact which must strike 
the thoughtful admirer of this marvel of ancient engineering is 
that ihe limit of both design and achievement was the top of 
the well, for, when the water had been raised to that point, the 
triumph was at an end, and every pint had to be carried by man 
or beast to wherever it was needed for use. 

The question seems, here, to occur, How far we have 
made progress in the means of conveying water from our wells ? 
It is true that the modern engineer is prepared not only to raise, 
but to drive the water in any desired direction, and to almost any 
height, by means within his knowledge; but whilst we have 
daily before our eyes the moss-grown windlass and hoary bucket, 
or at best the time-worn village pump, the thought is forced 
upon us that we are still greatly Jacking in our avail of the 
means at our disposal. 

As to our wells themselves, the thoughtful man can but 
wonder why, 4,000 years after the example of Joseph’s great 
well was set before the world, hundreds of English, Welsh, 
and Scottish villages should still be dependent upon their half- 
dozen puny surface wells, each only just deep enough to tap 
the shallow springs, most of them, from their proximity to 
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cottage or farm, liable to surface or other pollution, and from 
which, under any conditions, the water must be hand carried. 
One cannot but marvel that, with history behind and science at 
hand, the wealthier, at least, among the rural magnates of these 
islands, have been to so great an extent content with the 
shallow well, dependent for its supply upon the rainfall of a 
brief period; dependent, too, for its accidental purity or 
pollution on the chances of fouling from animal or other 
refuse, and, under the best of circumstances, a source of constant 
labour, and an excuse, or perhaps even a reason, for uncleanliness 
and ill-health; why, in short, they have not more largely 
recognised the wisdom of tapping the permanent water sources 
and thereby providing themselves and their often dependent 
neighbours with assurance against lack or contamination of the 
precious fluid. 

If, merely as to quantity, it is unwise to depend upon 
shallow wells for one’s supply of the prime necessity of life, what 
shall be said of a condition of dependence upon the rain-water 
butt or the house tank? Perhaps, in the case of farm buildings 
having a very considerable roof area, a sufficiency of rain-water 
for domestic needs may be collected during an average season ; 
but in the case of small houses, or cottages which are dependent 
for their supplies upon such means, the condition of the dwellers 
becomes, during a period of drought, pitiable indeed. The 
writer has, in the course of his professional work, known 
cases in which, during a dry season, every drop of water 
has had to be carried by the cottagers by means of a 
yoke and buckets from the nearest stream or effective well 
for distances up to two miles. In one case, within the writer’s 
knowledge, there was no well nearer than three-quarters of a 
mile from quite a cluster of cottages, and, in this case, when the 
water-butts were empty, the elder children, girls as well as boys, 
had, perforce, to take their turn with their parents, either during 
the broiling hours of the day, or after school hours, at the laborious 
work of carrying such quantities of water as might meanly serve 
them for all purposes. When it is remembered that the weight 
of two buckets of water and a yoke is about 75lb., some excuse 
may, perhaps, be found for persons of the labouring class, 
situated as these people were, if they are not quite so cleanly in 
their personal habits as those more happily circumstanced would 
desire them to be. Instances of this kind, or worse, might, no 
doubt, be greatly multiplied, but one prefers not to draw the 
picture too darkly. In any case, it is to be feared that much 
disease, many deaths, and at least woeful insanitation are caused 
by dependence upon such sources of supply. 

Mention has been made of water taken from streams for 
domestic purposes, but who that drinks of the “ babbling brook” 
can tell to what foul uses its otherwise pellucid waters have 
been applied nearer to its source? It is, doubtless, due more to 
the carelessness and thoughtlessness than to the wickedness of 
individuals that foetid house refuse, foul rags, and dirt of all 
kinds, is pitched into the neighouring water-course, and that the 
microbe-laden washings of body and bed-linen are commonly 
poured unthinkingly into the stream- eeder which is presently 
to form a river with a name. Parliament, in its wisdom, has 
provided that penalties may be imposed upon “ Authorities” 
which pollute riversand streams; but can any man devise means 
which shall prevent their pollution by the thoughtless housewife ? 

It may be generally stated that, except in open hilly 
districts, as, for example, in parts of Wales, where impounding 
reservoirs can be formed by damming the valleys, and where 
natural oxidisation renders artificial purification unnecessary, 
crude surface water is unfit for domestic use. If, then, we 
must under ordinary conditions dismiss the consideration of 
shallow wells, rain-water catchment and surface streams, as 
means of supplying drinking water, the only remaining alternative 
is the deep well, and here excellence of quality and sufficiency 
of quantity usually unite to yield satisfactory results, for 
whether we tap the great reservoirs of the sand deposits, or the 
harder water of the chalk formation, the results are likely to be 
good. Many rural district councils and not a few private owners 
have proved for themselves that in almost any district within 
these islands, deep wells are not only successful, but that the cost 
ofa perfectly efficient water supply tor house and farm and village 
is little greater than that of the unsatisfactory series of shallow 
wells so common in the country. One deep well, fitted with an 
oil-engine-driven pump, one good reservoir, and the necessary 
mains and fittings for the high-pressure domestic and _ fire 
services of a somewhat scattered population of 300 persons have, 
in the writer’s experience, been installed at a total capital cost 
of less than £1,000, and an annual outiay thereafter for 
maintenance and service of about £50. 

The unprotectedness from fire of the average mansion or 
village is notorious; but this consideration, though great, is 
perhaps of less importance than that which, during recent years, 
has presented itself in the frequency (and hygienic consequences) 
of droughts, due to the remarkable prevalence of dry winters. 
For these reasons, some closer attention on the parts of landed 
proprietors and rural governing bodies to the important subject 
of permanent water supply seems highly necessary. 
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AFTER WHITE TROUT IN COUNTY DONEGAL. 


T falls to the lot of few 
men to enjoy the much- 
coveted experience — of 
heavy baskets of sea- 
trout taken on the fly 

amidst most charming 

roundings. Many matters 
stand in the way, and not the 
least of these is the eccentri- 
city of our British climate. In 
common with the fish, the 
fishermen learn tobe mistrustful 
of the most promising day ; 
a south - west wind and a 
cloudy sky do not necessarily 
spell success. A blank day is 
always annoying, but it is the 
tolerated when 
one’s surroundings are likely 
to provide food for pleasant 
thought. Therefore, such 
white trout-fishing as is to be 
obtained within an easy radius 
of the quiet little village of 

Dungtoe, County Donegal. is 

always welcome to the wander- 

ing angler; and when fortune 
favours the rod, and the bag 
is heavy at the end of the day, 
his satisiaction is complete. 

To fully describe the many lakes and the quiet pools on the 
tr ] he Rosses Fishery 





Sur- 


more easily 


several rivers and streams whicl: constitute 
would occupy far too much space; space which, it is hops d, is 
more usefully occupied by the lines that follow. ‘Sufficient it 1s 
to say that there is a wealth of fishing, a truly magnificent country- 
side, health-promoting air, cleanly and comfortable accommoda- 
tion, and, beyond all, the certainty of decent sport, and the 
probability of exceptionally good sport, with 5. trutta, 5. fario, 
and not improbably S. saiar. When to this is added the extra 
inducements of economy, and obliging courtesy on the part of the 
manager of the fishery, enough has been said to warrant the 
recommendation it is intended to convey. ; 

The losses Fishery is reached by Midland Railway, 
vid Heysham and Londonderry, and from thence by the Latter- 
kenny Railway to Dungloe Road Station, which is 23 miles 
distant from Dungloe; or you may travel from Londonderry va 
the Donegal Highland Railway to Fintown, which is 10 miles from 
Dungloe—a delightful drive through typical Irish mountain 
scenery. You will do well to communicate direct with Mr. 5. 
Hanlon, the manager of the fishery, who will see that a car 
meets the train at either station, will issue you a licence and 
permit to fish, and will recommend to you the available accom- 
modation, which, by the by, is very good in the village. An 
ordinary £1 licence entitles you to fish for the migratory 
salmonida, and the permit to fish the whole of the waters which 
constitutes the fishery costs 25s. per week. These consist of 
three chains of lakes into which sea-trout run (and in one 





AT DUNGLOE. 





ON 


MOR. 


LOUGH ALECK 
of which salmon up to 15lb. may be taken), and upwards 
of 150 lakes, varving in size from 1,500 acres to 2 acres, 
which contain large numbers of brown trout running up to 241b. 
The first and most important of these chains cf lakes is the 
Dungloe series, consisting of Lough Dungloe, Lough Tully, 
Lough Meenlecknalore, and several smaller iakes, with the river 
and streams connecting them. The second series is that of 
Derrydruel, on which are Lough Derrydruel, Lough Namurrig, 
Lough Gannavegil, Lough Nabrackmore, Lough Anallanowena- 
marve, and the river Derrydruel, and connecting streams. The 
third chain includes the famous salmon lake Lough Anure, the 
river Crolly, and the river Devenatorr. The principal of the 
brown trout loughs are Lough IIlion, Lough Aleck Mor, Lough 
Aleck Beg, Lough Nageeragh, Lough Toberkeen, Lough Augh- 
nich, Lough Croaghnasballog, Lough Keel, Lough Anuller, Lough 
Salt, Lough Meenatoren, Lough Tunny, Lough Awolae Crockae- 
reaghan, Lough Waskel, Lough Nawnaugh, Lough Nafullnarany, 
Lough Nagreagh, Lough Meenbannad, Lough Mullaghderg, and 
Lough Long. On several of these there are boats, and on all the 
white-trout loughs there are two boats. The boatmen are com- 
petent, painstaking men, and do their utmost to obtain sport for 
their customers. The cost of man and boat is 3s. 6d. per day. 
The sea-trout average about 1lb., with an occasional fish of 
from 2lb. to 3lb., the best month for the very big fish being 
October. ‘The lure par excellence is the artificial ly; and of the 
various successful patterns the following hold premier positions 
in the order named: Blue and bloa, black and teal, olive and 
teal, green and grouse, claret 
and mallard, olive and grouse. 
An ordinary 1oft. or toft. 6in. 
rod is. sufficiently powerful. 
The flies should be small-lake 


size. The salmon in_ the 
oe a ; 
Crolly River and in Lough 


Anure may be fished for with 
small salmon - flies, such as 
Jock Scott, Blue Doctor, 
Thunder and lightning, etc., 
but they are most often 
hooked on ordinary trout-flies. 
Indeed, the tip in connection 
with their capture is to fish 
with small flies attached to 
fairly stout gut. When hooked 
on the small flies, dressed to 
fine trout gut, they more often 
than not break away, after 
providing a few minutes’ grand 
excitement for the angler. 
When fishing the Crolly and 
Lough Anure, it is advisable 
to use a more powerful rod 
than that recommended for the 
other lakes. <A trustworthy 
weapon of from I1ft. 6in. to 
12ft. will do what is necessary 
in the hands of an expert, but 
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the average angler is well-advised to use one of from r4ft. to 
15{t., the latter length being long enough for anything. 

The brown trout rise readily to the flies recommended for 

sea-trout, and other useful patterns are: Olive and bloa, March 
brown, hare’s ear, black spider, and a spider dressed fly with 
claret body and furnace hackle. This latter fly is, perhaps, the 
best all-round brown trout-fly on these waters. At times some 
extraordinary baskets of brown trout fall to the angler’s rod. 
In the early part of the season it is no uncommon thing to take 
from four to six or even eight dozen. The record basket of brown 
trout is eighteen dozen fish to one rod in one day! For the most 
part the fish average three to the pound, but much _ heavier 
specimens are included in a day’s catch, and on some of the 
loughs, when the number captured is less, the size of the fish 
averages quite 1lb., with, as previously stated, an occasional 
fish ot from 13]b. to 23lb. or 3b. 
The best months tor brown 
trout-fishing are May and June, 
but the fish continue to rise 
readily to the fly until October 
is well advanced. 


AT] ty 
IN THE . 
ee & iy 
-. GARDEN, 
PosItT1ON FOK BAMBOOS. 
CORRESPONDENT | writes 
for information as to the 
best position for the 
Bamboo, and we cannot 
give this better than by 
quoting the words of Lord 
Redesdale in ‘‘ The Bamboo Garden,” 
page 20. No one has a greater 
knowledge of this beautiful grass than 
he, both in its native wilds and at 
home. ‘‘A rich, warm spot, with 
partial shale and a good screen on 
the north and east, especially under the 
influence of sea air, is the true home 
of the Bamboo, Sea mists bring 
moisture to the leaves and are Nature’s 
syringe. Nothing revives the plants 
more thoroughly or more effectually 
brings out the brilliancy which is one 
of their characteristics. Tne worst 
living enemies of the plants, especially 
of the dwarf species, appear to be 
rats and voles, which will burrow 
under the wire-netling and gnaw 
through the stems in order to carry 
away the leaves for linings to their 
nests. It is not easy to suggest any 
remedy for this nuisance. From the 
landscape gardener’s point of view, it 
seems almost unnecessary to say that a 
good background is of the first impor- 
tance to show off the beauty of the 
Bamboo. A bay in a clump of Hollies 
or Evergreens will afford the most 
appropriate setting. The tall cuims 
waving their dainty green foliage 
against such a backing, under the 
influence of a gentle summer breeze, 
are the embodinext of all that is 
graceful; while the tender leaves look 
hke a flight of the most del cate green 
butterflies: hovering in the air. A group planted on a lawn may be very 
effective, but Bamboos are seen at their best when their gracefully bending 
culms are shown in contrast against stiffer ard darker foliage. If such a 
position can be found on the banks of running water, with here and there a 
rugged moss-grown rock cropping out of the hillside, there you have the ideal 
composition dear to the Japanese landscape painter. Great care must be 
taken to assign to those sorts which are rampant at the roots (such as 
Arundinaria Metaké, Arundinaria Simoni, and some others) isolated positions 
where they may run riot as they please. Failing this precaution, there will 
in a very short time be endless work and trouble in checking their invasions. 
Above all, let the groups be as big as may be suitable, but do not mix the 
species. Let each variety stand out by itself.” 
BLACKTHORN AND STAR DAFFODILS 
A tall Munstead vase filled with Blackthorn and Star Daffodils is very 
dainty. The little white flowers against the almost black stems of the Thorn 
and the pure freshness of the Daffodil form a beautiful association of colouring. 
The Blackthorn at the moment of writing is whitening many a hedgerow, and 
its appearance is a reminder of the usefulness in the garden of the double 
variety (Prunus spinosa fl.-pl.), which has flowers like little rosettes, and 
remains in beauty for a longer season than the wilding of the hedgerows. 
The double Blackthorn is a good garden shrub. 
GARDEN ENEMIES. 
We have received a most useful leaflet issued by the Surrey Education 
Committee, descriptive of the chief garden pests and the best ways of 
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destroying them. <A few of the more important points may be reproduced, 
for the reason that at this season insect pests multiply with exceeding 
rapidity. The hints are compiled by Mr. J. Wright, the chief instructor in 
horticulture in the county cf Surrey. Back Currant Bud-mite.—This pest 
has destroyed acres of Blac Currants in market and other gardens. The 
advice given is as foliows: ‘‘If cottagers or others see a few buds on their 





bushes swelling to the size of Peas instead of pushing leaves in the spring, 
let them at once pick off and carefully burn such buds. They are ful of 
mites which have spread and ruined valuable plan‘ations. No other preventive 
means have yet been discovered. S/ugs and Snai/s.—Remedies : (1) Lime- 
water—Pour water at the rate of 3gal. to «lb. of lime in lumps, as fresh from 
the kiln as possible, stir, then let stand, and use the clear lime-water through 
the perforated nozzle of a can, as if giving the crops a good watering. This 
should be done an hour after dark, when the slugs are feeding ; it will destroy 
all it reaches and do no harm to the crops. Day app ications are of small 
service. If a film of lime settles at the bottom of the vessel when the water 
is clear, the solution is strong enough ; 
if no ‘settlings,’ add more lime. 
(2) Dust the crops at night (after dark) 
or at sunrise with fresh lime, soot, 
guano or wood ashes, or all combined. 
These dressings destroy slugs and 
fertilise the ground. .W/¢ce én Gardens. 
—These often spoil rows of newly- 
sown Peas. Moistening the seeds with 
paraffin oil, then dusting with red lead, 
renders them distasteful. Many mice 
may be caught by sinking clean (inside) 
Sin. diameter flower-pots (made water- 
tight) level with the soil, well greasing 
the pots’ sides, and, placing water in 
them, a tempting bait supported above 
it, and bits of laths laid round, nicely 
balanced, with their ends over the 
centre, attract the nocturnal visitant:, 
which end in turning somersaults. 
Another plan is to tie paper over the 
pots, with a few dainty crumbs sprinkled 
on it, but a deiusive slit in it. When 
one little prowler goes through he is 
not silent; others, going to see what is 
the matter, follow suit, and they cannot 
climb up the slippery rope provided. 
Such has been the end of hun treds. 
Of course, no ‘lover of animals’ is 
obliged to adopt the plan. When the 
alternative is a case of mice without 
Peas or Peas without mice each person 
must decide on his own preferences.” 
Green-fly on hoses. — The ordinary 
green-fly on Roses and plants generally 
can, when few, scft, and young, be 
swept away ina moment by a syringeful 
of pure clean water as hot as the 
hand can be borne in it for 12sec. 
or I5sec.3; but let the branches be 
encrusted with a filthy mass ol case- 
hardened pests, and no insecticides, 
however strong and lavishly used, can 
render the shoots and leaves as healthy 
and satisfactory as those which were 
kept clean from the first by pure water 
alone. This is stated to enforce the 
value of watchfulness and promptitude 
in combating garden pests with mild 
applications where they are known to 
suffice. 
RANDOM NOTEs. 

Primrsse Evelyn Arkwright.- 
When in Barr’s nursery at Long Ditton 
a few days ago, we were pleased to see 
the Primrose called Evelyn Arkwright. 
A colony of it clustered at the foot of a little rock garden, and it is just the 
plant for such a purpose as this. The growth is very dense, and the leaves 
lie close to the ground, spreading out in a tufted sort of way, which makes 
them a strong green background to the remarkable flowers. These are of the 
same colour as the Primrose of the woods, but they are twice the size of those 
of the finest development in the wilding state, and remain perfectly constant. 
When we first saw this huge Primrose we thought that it would soon run 
back to the wild form, but this is not so. Presumably it is a seedling from 
the ccmmon Primrose; but, whatever its origin, it is a good garden flower. 

The Lilacs. —Of all sprin --flowering shrubs the Lilac is the most welcome 
in the garden. The bush has a certain grace, but we think little of this in con- 
templating the masses of flowers which bend the leafy growths and scent the air 
with the sweetest of fragrance. Of late years many new varieties have been raised, 
but we are not quite certa‘n that the old Lilac of our gardens is not still the most 
beautiful in colouring. It is soft, refined, and has a telling efiect when the 
plants are judiciously grouped. One great virtue the Lilac possesses is adapt- 
ability to town and country gardens. It will live as happily almost near so 
large and smoky a city as London as in the heart of Somerset, and is not in 
the least degree particular about the quality of the soil. We know this to be 
true from experience. A Lilac was dug up from another garden, roughly 
treated, and planted to hide an unsightly corner. The soil was full of tree 
roots, and there was unwelcome shade from neighbouring boughs. The tree, 
however, actually lived, and is now bursting into flower. It is most important 
to remove suckers which come thickly from the base, and are a source of great 
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weakness to the parent shrub, crowding the growths, and in time rendering 
anything like profuse flowering an impossibility. Unfortunately, it generally 
happens that the plants are grafted, and when this is the case it is the more 
necessary to remove the suckers when they are observed. It is also wise to 
thin out the shoots to allow those that remain to enjoy the ripening influence 
of air and sunshine, and this simple attention is repaid by increased flowering 
There are several species and many varieties. Ofthe species, the Rouen Lilac, 
Syringa rothomagensis, has much elegance; its flowers are rosy lilac in 
colour, and the bush grows to a height of about Sft. It has the luxuriance 
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of other Lilacs, but it is graceful and pretty. The Lilacs are divided into two 
great groups, the single-flowered anc the double-flowered, and both have 
their characteristic merits. Some prefer one and dislike the other, but in most 
gardens both are represented. Of the single-flowered the most beautiful are 
Marie Legrange, pure white, Dr. Lindley, a reddish shade, Charles An» Of 
a similar colour, and Souvenir de L. Spath, deep purplish crimson. Of the 
double-flowered, chovcse Mme. Lemoine, pure white, each flower a little 
rosette of petals, La Tour d’Avergne, purple, Comtesse Horace de Choiseu!, 
soft lilac, and Jean Bart, a pleasant, carmine shade. 


REDSHAKKS IN THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE FEXS. 


LTHOUGH the redshank cannot 
be described as common in 
the Cambridgeshire fens, 
small colonies of from two 
or three to six or eight pairs 

may be found scattered throughout the 
line of fenland in the broad valley of 
the Cam, wherever there is suitable 
nesting ground. South of Cambridge 
there are, near Grantchester, some low- 
lying meadows, known as Lingay I*en, 
which every winter, when there is frost 
enough, are flooded from the upper Cam 
or Granta, and form the ice arena where 
the speed-skating championships are 
fought out, in which the fenmen, having 
discarded the ‘pattens’” on which 
heir grandfathers sped along the frozen 
dykes for the long ‘runners’ intro- 
duced from Norway and Canada, still 
hold their own against all comers. 
They are wise enough and clever 
enough to adopt any improvement, not 
only in skates, but in style, and the 
arm swinging is dying out in favour of 
hands clasped behind the back. No WW. Farven. 

doubt to the eyes of many this attitude 

is more graceful, but to the ferman who knew the old 
champions, real fen skating will always be the style of 
“Fish” Smart and Dewsbury, the swinging arms keeping time 
with the long straight strokes. But I am wandering from the 
redshanks. To see them we must visit Lingay Fen, not when it 
is a broad sheet of ice, broken here and there by straggling 
portions of tall hawthorn hedges, which mark the boundaries of 
the fields, but towards the end of April, when the meadows are 
vay with the different varieties of the buttercup family, from 
brilliant star-like celandine to luxuriant masses of the great 
marsh marigold. 

A iew lapwings may be seen standing in the grass, their 
long erect crests waving in the breeze, or flying with a bouyancy 
hardly attained by any other bird, with musical wing beats and 
joyous cries of ‘‘ pee-wee-it whoo-hoo-ee coo-ee.” From high ovcr- 
head comes the “ drumming” or “ bleating” of a snipe, without 
which, in fenland, no spring bird-concert is complete. 


But the most insistent of bird cries is the shrill whistling of 


one or two pairs of redshanks, ‘‘ whood-lie-hee, whood-lie-hee,” 
several times repeated, as they fly round, looking very bright, in 
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A FINE CLUTCH. Copyrigh: 
spite of their grey plumage, for their arched ard pcinted wings» 
when exterced, show the brilliant white of the lesser flight 
feathers. The long-drawn whistle changes to the quickly- 
uttered “ dhu-lie, dhu-lie, dhu-lie,” as the bird descends, and one 
catches a glimpse of the bright under-sides of the wings as they 
are lifted high up during the last stage of the drop to earth,a 
brief vision of silvery white plumage suddenly hidden from view 
by the closing grey wings. There will not be more than a pair 
or two, but the redshank is a noisy bird, and one receives the 
impression of a larger number. 

Passing to the north of Cambridge, two or three pairs nest 
on Willingham and Quy Fens; further still, a like number may 
be found on the fens of Reach and Swaffham; but on Burwell 
Fen the number in some years may be half-a-dozen pairs, and so 
on to Ely and beyond, a pair or two here and there. To the 
west, there are generally two or three small colonies in the rich 
meadow-land on the banks of the Ouse between St. Ives and 
Earith Bridge, and probably along the banks of the ‘‘ Hundred- 
foot”? to Denver; but of this latter I cannot speak from persona} 
experience, though I know that a few occur in the grassy fens by 
the Old West River from Earith to the 
Cam. Eastwards, 1 have found them 
on the edge of Chippenham Fen, and 
they become more numerous in the low 
land forming the valleys of the rive: 
Lark and Brandon Creek. 

I have often heard the redshank’s 
nest spoken of as easy to find, but | 
must admit that I have not myself 
found this to be the case — possibly 
because I have not the necessary knack, 
‘but more probably because those who 
speak of it as easy have in mind localities 
where the birds are very numerous, and 
therefore where the chances of finding a 
nest are greater. _ By cint of proionged 
and caretul watching, I have ona few 
occasions succeeded in marking a bird 
on to her nest, and, having found one, 1 
have approached it from a distance 
several times, in order to note what 
indication the bird, when she rose, 
wouid give of the whereabouts of the 
nest. I found that, as a rule, the 
bird rose while I was still a consider- 
able distance away, when, in the lack 
of previous knowledge, it would have 
Cepyright = been impossible for me to mark the 
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spot. Once or twice, however, I have 
walked right up to the nest, and have 
been surprised to find the bird sitting 
‘ight, her head drawn close down 
beneath the tips of the grass, and 
forming altogether an object difficult to 
discover. Totest her powers of playing 
**possum”’ I have walked by within a 
yard of the nest without putting her up. 
I*rom this it seems clear that the red- 
shank practises successfully as occasion 
requires the tactics of beth lapwing 
and snipe, for the former bird always 
leaves her nest while one is so far away 
as to make it difficult to mark the spot 
from which she rises, while the snipe, 
hidden beneath the incurved grass tips, 
always sits close. But the redshank 
appears to excel both at their own 
game, rising sooner than does the lap- 
Wing, unless one happens to approach 
so near, before the bird is aware, as to 
make her rising likely to lead to dis- 
covery of the nest, when she proves yy pyyyon, 

that she can be a closer sitter even 

than the snipe, which latter bird allows one to approach very 
near generally, and then rises with a noisy ‘‘ sc-a-a-a-pe.” This 
is the snipe’s weakness, making her’s the easiest nest to find 
of all those ‘*waders” of which I have had experience. It 
always seems that she is either only just evolving the habit of 
playing “possum,” or has learnt it in a half-hearted way. 
One can imagine her schooling herself to sit close, telling herself, 
like a nervous person, that so long as she does not move all will 
be well; but she has not sufficiently calculated the terror of a 
man walking within a yard of her, and so at the last moment the 
snipe’s heart fails her; there follows the startling noise of hard- 
feathered wings swishing through the air, and ‘sc-a-a-a-pe, 
sc-a-a-a-pe,” as she flashes away. The redshank, stouter of heart, 
remains unmoved, although not nearly so well equipped with 
protective pattern as the other. 

Two years ago I witnessed a very good demonstration of 
this adaptability of the redshank to a change of method. I was 
trying to photograph a moorhen on one of those low, grassy 
strips of fenland which, overlapping the Suffolk border, abut on 
the high, sandy ground of the “ Breck” district. The moorhen had 
given me a great deal of trouble; I had spent about three hours, 
getting one photograph of her, which, owing to movement, turned 
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out a failure. I had arranged with a very good gamekeeper 
friend to look me up at a certain time, and, when he came, I was 
quite ready to abandon the moorhen and go with him in search 
of a redshank’s nest which we knew could not be far away. 
While walking carefully in the direction in which we expected to 
find it, we saw the redshank fly up fully 2ooyds. away, at which 
distance it was impossible to mark the spot with accuracy. [or 
a long time we hunted the ground for the nest, and at last the 
keeper came upon it. Although the grass was quite short, 
so neatly were the ends of that above the nest incurved that the 
eggs, four in number, boldly marked, and richly coloured, were 
hardly visible. 

Taking note of some landmarks by which we could find the 
spot again, we went back for the camera. As we stopped on the 
way back to photograph a snipe’s nest, it may have been nearly 
an hour before we returned to the place where the redshank’s 
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nest was found. To our surprise we could not see it, although 
by the landmarks we felt sure of the spot. At last, feeling 
doubtful, we were about to try other marks near which looked 
similar—it is often very difficult to refind such a spot without 
having actually put a stick in the ground—when I was pulled 
up sharp with surprise by catching sight of the bird sitting on 
her nest almost at my feet. Her neck was drawn close in, and 
she remained flat and motionless, scarcely seeming to be 
drawing breath. Although the grass would have rendered her 
almost invisible in a photograph, I quietly prepared to try for one, 
and set up the camera; but it was as much as | coulddo to make 
the bird out on the focussing screen, so I tried a fresh position, 
but could not improve on my former view, and therefore, in 
order to do the best I couid under the circumstances, was in the 
act of drawing the shutter of the plate-holder when even red- 
shank nerves could stand no more, and away she went. 

No simile so well describes such a situation as the fall of a 
house of cards as the finishing one is being added, except that 
in the case of the card house the material remains, inviting 
another attempt; the material for the bird picture has vanished 
completely. 

However, there was the nest, and clearing the grass from one 
side, I made the photograph which forms 
one of our illustrations. The grass, 
being so short, does not show well the 
way these birds train the tips to curve 
inwards, forming a miniature arched 
roof over the nest; but I had photo- 
graphed another nest ten days before, 
in which the incurved grass tips are 
weil shown; one side had been cleared 
in order to take the photograph. The 
eges in this latter nest were an abnor- 
mally fine clutch, very long and narrow, 
more like guillemots’ eggs in shape, and 
speckled all over with minute spots on 
a greenish white ground. Concealed 
within a bower made of sailow branches 
and dry hay, and with the aid of the 
long shutter release, I secured a portrait 
of the owner of this nest, in return for 
which she was allowed to convert her 
very tempting clutch of eggs into young 
redshanks. 

As the nest, the finding of which I 
have described, was in a convenient 
place, I determined to make an attempt 
to photograph the redsnank at close 
quarters, for which purpose I visited it 
again on the following Monday, which happened to be Whit- 
Monday. What a glorious Whitsuntide it was in 1903, a spell 
of two or three days of calm cloudless heat breaking the 
continuity of the dull wet weather which prevailed during the 
greater part of that season of record rainfall. My friend the 
vamekeeper had arranged things most excellently. A comfortable 
bower of branches and hay was erected about 6ft. from the nest, 
into which I crept with my camera at about ten o’clock in the 
morning. [had made up my mind for two or three hours of 
cramped discomfort and breathless quiet, for so wary a bird as 
the redshank would detect and take alarm at the slivhtest 
movement so near at hand. But bird study is fraught with the 
unexpected, and a very pleasurable surprise was in store for me. 
Within ten minutes after I was ready the redshank walked into 
my sphere of vision, a very narrow one, by the way, for I durst 
not have more than the tiniest peep-hole, which afforded me a 
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clear vicw of the nest, and but a foot or so beyond; I could have 
seen further by twisting my head about, but to have done that 
might have been disastrous. Slowly and stealthily the redshank 
approached, thrusting her head forward and backward with a 
jerky movement and ever with a watchful eye on the lens; 
crouching low she entered a little “‘run”’ worn in the grass 
near the nest, through which she slipped on to the eggs. For 
a few minutes she went through the regular performance of 
gathering the eggs under her, lifting the front pad of breast 
feathers forward over the ezgs, and rocking from side to side 
as she arranged them. Breathlessly I waited for her to settle, 
expecting at any moment that she would take alarm. At last 
she appeared to have arranged the eggs to her satisfaction, 
and just when it seemed that my chance had come 
she commenced to pant violently, whether from the heat of the 
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sun or nervous excitement | could not say; but her bill vibrated 
rapidly, with which movement her back, the white feathers of 
which showed through between the folded wings, kept time. 
Here was a fresh complication with a vengeance; an exposure 
while it continued was out of the question, and I waited, 
hoping she would quiet down, but in vain. Now and then, 
with widely open bill, she would cease panting for a bare second, 
and, as this seemed my only chance, I watched closely for 
an opportunity, and made the study reproduced, in which 
she is depicted with open bill. She did not heed the slight 
scraping noise of the shutter, nor to my greater surprise was 
she alarmed by the rustling I could not avoid in changing the 
plate. 

During the next half-hour or so I made several similar 
studies; in all that time the bird did not cease panting except 
for an instant at a time, and always rested with open bill. As 
there was nothing to gain by continuing to photograph her in 
this way, | determined to risk losing her altogether in an 
attempt to secure her portrait with —well, with a more 
pleasing expression. It is often possible, by making a slight 
but sudden noise, such as a clicking or squeaking sound with the 
mouth, to cause a bird to look up or pause during a movement, 
and so secure a good photograph. So I tapped gently with my 
finger-nail on the woodwork of the camera, and as this failed 
to attract the redshank’s attention, I tried squeaking, then 
whistling. This having no effect, | commenced talking to her, 
and as the situation was becoming ludicrous, laughed aloud and 
shouted at the top of my voice, and all within 6ft. of a wild bird, 
to avoid alarming whom I had endured an hour and a-half of 
cramp and backache. No noise I could make had the slightest 
effect on the redshank, so I resorted to what I considered extreme 
measures ; changing the rubber ball to my left hand, I thrust my 
right hand through the wall of the bower and waved it about, 
but little more than a yard from the bird’s head. Then, at last, 
this strange puzzle of a bird condescended to be—not alarmed or 
even surprised, but just mildly interested ; she shut her bill, and 
with head slightly tilted to one side, quietly took stock of my 
waving hand. Meantime, with my left hand, 1 made an exposure 
of fully half a second, securing not only a well-exposed plate, 
but a good photograph of a wild bird under conditions as strange 
as one can well imagine. 

There being no further need for quiet on my part, I pro- 
ceeded to make myself comfortable, stretching my legs as wellas 
the confined space would allow, and as it was very hot, struggled 
out of my coat, not an easy matter with the walls of my 
temporary dwelling almost touching me on all sides, and as the 
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bird seemed rather interested than otherwise by my conversational 
efforts, I exercised my tongue also. 

In true English fashion I opened with the weather, asking 
her if she did not think the hot sunshine was better for hatching 
purposes than the dull wet we had been having; I consulted her 
also on photographic matters—did she think f.16 too smalla stop 
to have used for the last exposure? Possibly we were both 
slightly hysterical. There is no doubt that the strange behaviour 
of the redsha 1k was due to the heat; the constant panting showed 
great distress, which, while apparently for the time robbing her 
of the instinct of self-preservation, had the effect of intensifying 
her desire to brood the egys. 

Having made sure of good studies of the sitting bird, and 
being desirous of photographing her while approaching the nest, 
I suggested to her that she should go for a walk; but in order to 
impress my meaning upon her, I had 
to crawl out of the bower and reveal 
to her that there was a whole man 
attached to the hand she had seen 
waving through the branches. This 
had the desired effect, and she went 
off in a great hurry; creeping back 
into the bower, I made ready to photo- 
graph her on her return. She was 
back again within ten minutes, but 
she crouched so low and slipped on 
to the eggs so quickly that I missed 
the opportunity, and was forced to 
frighten her away a second time. _ She 
was evidently becoming shy, as twenty 
minutes elapsed before she returned, 
but this time I secured a photograph 
as | desired. It was terribly under- 
exposed, as I durst not give more than 
one-fiftieth of a second, but it illus- 
trates satisfactorily her method of 
approaching the nest. Having achieved 
all I could expect, and not wishing to 
distress the bird any more, I dug up 
and planted some tufts of grass in front 
of the nest to replace that which I had 
cut away, and arranging it so as to 

Copyright shelter the bird from the sun, I took 

my departure. When I last saw the 

redshank she was perched on a post a short distance away, a 
position these birds are very fond of. 

Gladly would I conclude by saying that she successfully 
hatched off her eggs, and became the happy mother of four 
downy redshanks; but later in the week, one of three or four 
colts, which were ‘‘at grass” in the fen, put its foot on to the 
nest and broke the eggs. Truly, as the great Canadian field 
naturalist, Seton-Thompson, says, the only way to make a happy 
ending to true stories of the lives of wild creatures is to leave off 
before the end. \WiLtiAM Farren. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


UR opinion of Mrs. Blundell as a writer of country 
stories has been frequently expressed in these 
columns, and the latest of her books, Dorset Dear 
(Longmans), contains work which will compare 
favourably with the best to be found in its pre- 

decessors. If we wished to describe it in one word, the epithet 
chosen would be felicitous, for Mrs. Blundell throughout the book 
writes in her happiest vein, and this applies even to the title, 
which is taken from the bard of the county. It seems to us that 
the peculiar genius of Mrs. Blundell is much more suitable to the 
production of short tales than of long novels; at any rate, we 
like her briefer pieces better than the others. Of those iefore us 
several require no comment whatever, because they originally 
appeared in the columns of Country Lire, and no doubt many 
of our readers remember “ Witch Ann,” ‘ Keeper Guppy,” 
“Mrs. Sibley and the Sexton,” ‘* The Call of the Woods,” and 
other briet sketches that are here reprinted. The book exem- 
plifies to a wonderful degree the qualities possessed by Mrs. 
Blundellas a writer of fiction. To bezin with, she understands 
the peasant as few other living writers do. Then she is full of 
wit, humour, and that finest faculty of all which we can only 
describe by the French word esprit. It is her merit that she 
seldom or never exaggerates the ambitions, hopes, or wishes of 
her characters; they love and live in the homeliest manner con- 
ceivable. Yet this realism does not blind her to the pathetic asp ct 
of things. It is impossible to read this book without feeling a 
more tender sympathy than before alike with the growing help- 
lessness of old age and the modest and homely aspirations of 
youth. A good example of Mrs. Blundell’s treatment of the former 
of these will be found in the sketch, ‘A Runaway Couple,” in 
whica the husband and wife, on their golden wedding-day, elope 
as they had done half a century before, but with this difference, 
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that, whereas on the first occasion they were pursued by an 
angry father, the second time it is by a troop of children, grand- 
children, and other relatives, who laughingly defeat the ruse of the 
old people to have a day by themselves. The following extract 
illustrates the tenderness with which Mrs. Blundell paints scenes 
of this kind. It is after the family party had discovered the 
runaways: 

‘** The folks are waiting for you outside now,’ he concluded. ‘ You'd 
best show yourselves to them, else they'll never forgive you.’ 

So over to the window marched the bridal couple, and there they stood 
arm-in-arm, the illusion being a little damaged by the presence of the baby 
which grandma would not relinquish, and by the background of laughing 
folk, all of whom bore so strong a family likeness to their progenitors that 
their relationship could not be doubted. 

A rousing cheer went up once more, and John waved his hat in reply, 
and Susan laughed and nodded, and was suddenly taken by surprise by a 
dimness in the eyes and a choking sensation in the throat. 

‘TI don’t know however I could have had the heart to run away from 
them,’ she murmured. 

And then when the speeches had been made and the presents delivered, 
and the wedding-feast, supplemented by many substantial additions set forth 
upon the table, and when she sat down with John the elder on her right, and 
John the younger on her left, and Annie’s baby sound asleep in her lap, and 
looked round at the kindly happy faces, she surreptitiously squeezed her 
husband’s hand : 

‘You and me was very happy this time fifty year, 
all—I don’t know—I d’ ’low this is best.” 

It is the humour that makes the pathos so beautiful, and in 
many of these sketches tears and laughter are mingled like clouds 
and sunshine on an April day. Let us take a passage describing an 
incident of quite an opposite character, viz., not the end, but the 
beginning, of a courtship. The man in this case had won a 
£1,000 prize in a lottery, and with the funds meant to purchase a 
farm and marry, but, at the last moment, when the bank tried to 
collect the money which the cheque was supposed to represent, 
the thing was found to be a fraud, and the poor fellow learnt, 
as many have learnt before, that ‘‘ the best-laid schemes o’ mice 
and men gang aft agley.” 

‘*Olf looked at her dejectedly. ‘There, my maid,’ cried he, ‘I wish 
ye hadn’t done that. I could wish ye had kept them two things what I did 
give ye—’twas all I could do for ye. We can never do all we’d like to do 
now.’ 

Kitty sobbed. 

‘I take it very kind o’ ye to be so feelin’,’ said Olf. ‘I could wish we 
could have got wed, my maid. I’d ha’ been a lovin’ husband, and I @’ ’low 


> she said, ‘but after 


you’d ha’ been a lovin’ wife.’ 

*I would,’ sobbed Kitty. 

‘But there, ’tis all over, bain’t it? I be nothin’ but a poor chap earnin’ 
of a poor wage. You be a vitty maid too good for the likes o’ me. Il 
never have a wife now.’ 

‘I don’t see that,’ said Kitty, in a low voice. She was hanging her head 
and drawing patterrs with the point of ker shoe in the sandy soil. 

Olf stared at her, and then repeated his statement. ‘A poor man 
earnin’ of a poor wage, Kitty. Tl never have a wife.’ 

‘Why not?’ said Kitty, almost inarticulately. ‘Many poor men get 
wed, OIf.’ 

Olf caught his breath with a gasp. ‘Kitty,’ he cried, ‘ Kitty, do ye 
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mean you'd take me now wi’out no fortun’, and just as I be? You'd never 
take me now, Kitty?’ 

‘I would,’ said Kitty, and she hid her face on his patched shoulder and 
burst into tears. 

‘Then I don’t care about nothin’,’ cried Olf, valiantly. ‘If you would 
really like it, Kitty, say no more.’ 

‘I woulc,’ said Kitty again 
him through her tears. ‘ But don’t tell nobody I axed ye,’ said she.” 


And then raising her head, she smiled at 


If we were asked to name the most poetic of the sketches 
here, it would certainly be one which appeared in our columns 
under the title of ‘* The Call of the Woods.” In this the youth 
is a poet, not the less so because education has furnished him 
with no means of expressing his feelings except in the homeliest 
language. He is, in fact, utterly and completely unconscious of 
being out of the ordinary, yet his love of wood and sky, of wind 
and tree and hill, and of every living thing is over-mastering ; and it 
is developed with unequalled skill by the writer. Mrs. Blundell, 
with consummate art, causes him to fall in love with a good but 
ordinary and commonplace girl. At first, neither is aware that 
in reality the only bond between them is that of sex and youth, 
and as they become more intimate and familiar the inevitable 
misunderstanding follows. It would require a somewhat long 
quotation to show exactly what we mean, yet a brief one may 
suffice to give at least a hint of it: 

‘© A areen woodpecker was climbing up the tree near which they had 
halted ; the pair watched him until he took wing, and then pursued their 
way. Alice’s heart was sinking more and mor2; she yawned once or twice 
in a frank, undisguised way, and walked ever more slowly. 

‘Hark!’ cried Adam jubilantly, ‘the cuckoo. ’Tis the first time I’ve 
heard en—he be late to-year.’ 

‘ Have ye got any money about ye?’ enquired Alice, eagerly. ‘Turn it 
round quick, if ye have.’ 

‘What for?’ 

‘Why, for luck, sure. Didn’t ye know that? You must turn your 
money first time you do hear cuckoo cry so as you'll have plenty more 
to-year.’ 

Adam’s fingers dropped from the waistcoat pocket where they had been 
vaguely fumbling. 

‘What’s money to me?’ he muttered, as, with head thrown back and 
brows frowning with eagerness, he followed the course of certain black specks 
which at that moment were flying high over the wood. 

‘Wild duck !’ he remarked, presently. 

Alice turned on him in desperation. 

‘Well, I be a-goin’ for to sit down,’ she remarked 
bit o’ summat to eat wi’ me.’ 

She produced from the little basket which she had carried sundry slices 


‘T’ve a-broucht a 


of cake which she offered to Baverstock. 

‘I did bring seed-cake a-purpose because you did say you liked it best,’ 
she observed, in an expectant tone. But Adam’s darx eyes continued to 
rove even while he ate, and his only response was inconsequent enough, 
‘Don’t it taste good out o’ door?’ 

Alice edged away from him and munched in silence, and presently tears 
of mortification welled into her eyes.” 

The book is one of the most delightful Mrs. Blundell has 
given us, full of spirit and go, and a sweet tenderness that shows 
under its cheery laughter like the glint of a river-bed beneath a 
foamy channel. 


PiritOow F f.. 


N spite of the charm of the nightingale’s song, and the 
praise lavished by the poets on the pretty brown bird, 
the swallow and the cuckoo are connected with far more 
legendary lore than ‘faire Philomele,” perhaps because 
its range is so limited, at least as far as our isles are 

concerned, for it never visits Scotland, Ireland, Wales, or 
Cornwall, and is rare in most of the northern and in many of 
the western counties. There is an old belief that it will not go 
north of the Humber, or some say the Trent, or west of the 
Hampshire Avon; but this is incorrect, for it is occasionally 
heard in Lancashire and the more northern counties of England, 
and is fairly common in Somerset and the north of Dorset. It 
is difficult to understand why it shuns the warm, moist climates 
of Ireland, Wales, and Cornwall, where the grubs and worms on 
which it feeds are abundant, and should frequent colder countries 
than Scotland, such as Sweden, North Germany, and Poland. 

Some call it a shy bird, but it is not uncommon near London 

and other towns; and it falls a ready prey to the bird-catchers, 
especially if they use its favourite mealworms as a bait. Like 
the swallow, it returns year after year to its old haunts, arriving 
in England about the middle of April, and beginning to sing 
almost immediately. It commences its delightful warble in the 
evening, and sings all night if the weather is warm, and some- 
times joins in the chorus of bird-music during the day, but then 
its notes pass almost unheeded amid the host of feathered 
vocalists. 

Nightingales sing best during the week or two after they 

reach our shores, for the cocks are trying to attract their mates, 
and sing loudly and continuously in rivalry of each other—a fact 


noted by Pliny, who said that the young birds listened to their 
elders, and tried to imitate them, and declared that the vanquishec 
singers often died in the contest. If nightingales are caught 
during this period, they may be kept in full song for many 
weeks; but if they are captured after they have chosen 
their mates and are busy nest-building, they will pine and 
die of grief. 

In spite of the poets’ assertions to the contrary, the hens do 
not sing; but doubtless the bird is addressed as “she” in 
aliusion to the story of Philomela, who was said to have been 
transformed into a nightingale, whose plaintive tones were 
supposed to recall the sorrows of the hapless maiden : 

‘* That thou wert once a woman we believe, 
Or such sweet music never had been thine.” 

The birds were highly valued by the Romans. A white one 
presented to Agrippina, wife of Claudius, cost 6,000 sesterces, 
and a slave could often be purchased as cheaply as a nightingale! 
Pliny asserted that the young Czsars—Britannicus, son of 
Claudius, and Nero, his stepson —had pet nightingales and 
starlings, who were taught to speak in Latin and Greek. 

Chaucer makes many references to this bird, and is loud in 
his praise of 

a . . the nightingale, 
That clepeth forthe the fresshe leves newe.” 

In the ** Cuckoo and Nightingale” he describes a controversy 
between the two birds, the former of which, in his day, was 
considered the type of profligacy, while Philomel was the emblem 
of constant and virtuous love. 
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The Elizabethan poets often mentioned the bird. Spenscr 
speaks of 
‘** The darling of the summer’s pryde, 
Faire Phiiomele.” 
Shakespeare bids 
** Philomel, with melody, 
Sing in our sweet lullaby,” 
and perhaps the prettiest tribute of all is paid by ‘rare Ben 
Jonson”: 
**T grant the linnet, lark, and bulfinch sing, 
But best the dear good angel of the spring, 
The nightingale.” 
Less complimentary is the name bestowed on it in ‘* The Mirror 
for Magistrates ”’ 
** Sweete are the songs that merry night crow s‘nges, 
For many parts are in those charming notes.” 

Old writers quote the legend that the bird leans against a 
thorn, lest she should be overcome by sleep. In Eastern tales 
the *“ bul-bul,” or nightingale, is represented as the lover of the 
rose; one version of the tale is that the flower first bloomed at 
the sound of the exquisite song, another declares that the bird 
was mute till he saw the rose, when he burst into sweetest melody. 
The queen of flowers was said to have been white at first, but 
the nightingale perched upon her thorny stem, and pressed his 
breast against her blossoms, heedless that the sharp spines were 
wounding him, and his blood stained the snowy petals crimson. 

Another Eastern tale says that the other birds were angry 
because the nightingale disturbed their rest, and summoned him 
to appear before Allah; but the bul-bul excused himself by 
pleading his love for the rose, and said he couid only soothe his 
grief by pouring forth music all night long. No doubt, this is 
why the clear, sweet warble is so often associated with th> 
thought of sorrow. Gipsy girls will not listen to the nightingale 
if their lovers are with them, lest sorrow should follow. 

The Germans are fond of “ Frau Nachtigall,” and say she 
sings her young into life. They havea curious legend that the 
bird and the blindworm had originally one eve apiece, and lived 
together in the woods. One day the nightingale was invited toa 
feast, and begged the blindworm to lend her its eye, as she would 
look so much better with two, and promised to bring it back next 
day. The worm agreed, and Frau Nachtigall hurried off to her 
party; but, alas! when she found how convenient it was to be 
able to see at both sides, she resolved to keep the eye, and, when 
the blindworm claimed its property, the bird mocked it and 
said she would build so high in the linden tree that a crawling 
worm could not reach her. Ever since, nightingales have two 
eyes and blindworms none; but, when the birds build their nests, 
the worms lurk in the bushes near, and try to climb up and suck 
the eggs. Needless to say, the blindworm really owns a pair of 
wood eyes, and it is hard to say why it has gained its name; and 
the nightingale does not build in a lofty tree, but places its 
slightly-woven nest of leaves, grass, and moss either on or close 
to the ground, hiding it very care:ully in dense foliage, in thickets, 
or among the roots of trees. 

This bird lays four or five eggs of a peculiar, smooth, olive 
brown tint, quite unlike those of any of our other British birds. 
The nest is so very loosely woven that it is by no means easy 
to remove it without injury, and it is hidden in such a careful 
way that, although it is often placed close to the footpath, 
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few people ever see a nightingale’s nest. Clare describes its 
construction : 
** TIow curious is the nest! no other bird 

Uses such loose material, or weaves 

Its dwelling in such spots: dead oaken leaves 

Are placed without, and velvet moss within, 

And little scraps of grass, and scant and spare, 

What scarcely seem materials, down and hair.” 
Thick copses are a favourite haunt of the bird, who is supposed 
to be especially fond of meadows where cowslips grow; in fact, 
there is an old belief that the gay yellow flowers do not appear 
till the nightingale is heard. ‘ Titania’s pensionets,” however, 
are abundant in Ireland and Wales, where, as we have seen, the 
‘*most musical, most melancholy bird” is unknown. 

By the way, Coleridge took Milton to task for calling the 

nightingale “ melancholy ” 

“© A melancholy bird? Oh, idle thought— 
In Nature there is nothing melancholy.” 

Like the cuckoo, the nightingale’s voice changes towards the 
end of June, becoming a hoarse croak, supposed by naturalists 
to be intended as a warning to the young birds, and often accom- 
panied by a curious snapping of the beak. It has a large appetite, 
and during its sojourn in England disposes of a huge number of 
worms, grubs, caterpillars, beetles, butterflies, spiders, flies, cock- 
chafers, and the eggs of all these insects, and late in the summer 
it often feasts upon ripe fruit and berries. 

Towards the end of August, and with the first warning of 
approaching autumn, the nightingales prepare to seek winter 
quarters, either in Asia or Southern Europe, and are seen no 
more till the following spring. Maup E. SarGEnNT. 


A WHALING STATION, 
IN SHETLAND. 


AST summer, whilst spending a few weeks in Shetland, I took 
the opportunity of visiting one of the four whaling 
stations that have lately been established by Norwegians 
on the island, and endeavoured to gather a certain 
amount of information regarding the capture of these 
huge mammals and the disposal of their carcases. Interesting 
as it may be from a commercial or industrial point of view, a 
whaiing station is not a place where I should desire to spend 
much time. The stench of putrefying flesh and cooking blubber 
pervades the strrounding country literally for miles; and if the 
smell is not unhealthy, as is stated, that is all that can be said in 
its favour. The men employed at these stations, or those who have 
the misfortune to dwell in the neighbourhood, seem to become 
quite indifferent to the odour, and will sit down to their meals 
within a few yards of several tons of rotting flesh, and eat their 
bread and cheese with a good appetite notwithstanding. 
Thousands of gulls, most of the lesser black-backed variety, have 
discovered in a whaling station a sort of free restaurant, where 
unlimited food is provided for them. They are extraordinarily 
tame, and are seen hovering and wheeling in dense clouds round 
the men at work. But they recognise a stranger in a moment, 
and fly off to a distance directly he appears on the scene. Gulls 
who have acquired this depraved taste for scavenging lead 
a most lazy existence. When not 
devouring scraps of offal they sit 
vorged on the rocks close by, merely 
waiting till they feel inclined for 
another meal. 

The whaling steamers are generally 
absent from four days to a week, accord- 
ing to the distance from home their 
quarry is to be found. With good luck 
they seidom return with less than two, 
and often with three, carcases in tow. 
The harpoon that is used for destroying 
these great creatures is about 4ft. in 
length, and very heavy. It has folding 
barbs that open like the ribs of an 
umbrelia, so that once buried in the 
flesh it holds as firmly as an anchor. 
At the end is a pointed shell containing 
an explosive charge, attached to which 
is a fuse calculated to fire in about 
3sec. This terrible-looking weapon is 
shot into the whale’s body from a 
small cannon at a range not exceeding 
25yds. Ifthe harpoon strikes a vital 
spot, as is usually the case, the explosion 
that takes place immediately kills the 
animal; but should the aiin be not so 
good, as sometimes happens, a whale 
will dash madly away in its pain and 
fright, anda most exciting chase ensues, 
Copyright attended with considerable risk to the 
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crew, till an opportunity occurs of 
giving 1t a coup de grace with a second 
shct. When the whale is dead it is 
brought alongside the vessel, and the 
carcase is inflated by means of a 
powerlul air-pump, till it appears like 
a black balloon floating on the waves. 
A flag is stuck upright upon it to 
enable it to be seen at a distance, and 
then a search is commenced for a fresh 
victim. 

On arrival at the station great 
excitement and energy are displayed 
among the workmen. The body of the 
whale is raised from the water on to a 
sloping platform of wood by a steel 
hawser, made fast to the tail, and 
drawn along by a steam winch. All 
hands are soon busy stripping off the 
blubber and chopping it into blocks, 
which are carried up to the vats, where 
they are soon melted down to oil. 

By the aid of ropes and powerful 
machinery, the operation of ‘flenching ”’ 
a whale is performed in a surprisingly 
short space of time. At the end of 
half-aa-hour, nothing but a gory, shape- 
less mass remains, all the blubber and C. BE. Buller. 
whalebone having been removed. ‘The 
latter belonging to this particular species —‘“ finners,” as they are 
called—being in small strips, which average 2ft. in length, and only 
about Hin. in thickness, is not of much value. It 1s washed in 
Loiling water, and then spread out in the sun to dry. 
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Formerly, after all the blubber and whalebone had_ been 
removed, the carcase of a whale was towed a few miles out to sea 
and cast adrift. But nowadays every part of it is made 
use of, the bones being ground up for artificial manure, and 
the flesh desiccated and turned into 
food for cattle. During the past 
season over 400 whales have thus 
been killed off the Shetland coasts, 
and, numerous as they still appear 
to be, it is doubtful how long the 
supply will last at this enormous rate 
of destruction. I have heard the 
limit of the period estimated at five 
years; but, in all probability, the 
whales will have left the vicinity of 
Shetland for less disturbed parts of 
the Atlantic before that time, or else 
have grown so shy that steamers will 
no longer be able to approach them. 
But this is a question that only the 
future can decide. 

The photographs I took are 
perhaps not so good as they might 
be (alas! photographs seldom are), 
but I found it was no easy matter 
to balance myself on the slippery 
staging, keep clear of dragging ropes, 
and use a camera successfully at the 
same time, and a tumble in all that 
unmentionable filth would have been 
Copyrgnt truly disastrous. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


Cows 1N DENMARK. 

N interesting little anecdote is related by a writer in the 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture in the beginning 
of an article on milk testing and control in Denmark. 
One of the societies, which exist for the purpose of 
exercising supervision over cows, reported of two kine 

that one gave 10,267|b. of milk in 1g00, and the other 10,653Ib. 
So far as these figures go, the cows would seem to have been tairly 
equai; but the application of the milk test showed that the butter 
fat in one amounted to 2°75 per cent., and in the other to 3°56 
per cent. In the course of twelve months the difference in 
the butter ratio meant that one cow yielded 112ib. of butter 
more than the other, and, when the question of food was 
looked into, it was found that the inferior animal had 
consumed most. Such a case as this shows how necessary 
it is that dairy farmers should have the milk of their cows 
tested, since the whole of their profits may easily depend upon 
their possessing animals who upon a minimum of food givea 
maximum of milk. In this country it is much to be desired that 
adequate machinery be brought into operation for the purpose 
of analysing milk. In regard to fodder it is much more 
difficult to make an exact comparison, because every man has 
his own method of feeding; but in Denmark a great many 
experiments have been conducted both with pigs and cows, and 


some interesting results have been obtained. Thus it was 
found that in feeding swine 1lb. of skim milk produced the same 
result as 2lb. of whey, and tib. of grain had the same effect 
as 6lb. of skim milk. In the end the conclusion arrived at 
was that the quantities of feeding-stuff mentioued below might 
be treated as equal to one another : 


1lb. mixed corn. 12lb. turnips. 


Ilb. wheat. 4lb. straw. 
Ilb. bran, Iolb. green fodder, 
1b. oil-cake and other 

concentrated foods. 4lb, potatoes. 
2lb. clover hay 2lb. whole milk. 
231b. meadow hay. 6lb. skim milk. 
1olb. mangolds. 12lb. whey. 


Obviously these are very practical measures towards finding out 
how to get the best possible results from the treatment of cows 
for dairy purposes, and they may be earnestly recommended to 
those engaged in the milk industry in this country. 

THE Farm IN APRIL. 

This year the month of April scarcely lived up to its reputa- 
tion. It brought with it many cold, rainy days in which it was 
not practicable to get on very fast with the sowing and planting 
usually done in this month. Much of it has, therefore, been left 
over to May. In some districis it was not even possible to finish 
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sowing the spring corn, and the mangel crop, which farmers 
usually expect to be in at this time, has not yet received due 
attention. The cereals that were sown in autumn have had their 
growth very much arrested by the inclement weather, and already 
gloomy forebodings are being expressed. But, the old proverb 
says that April showers make May flowers, and if May and 
June bring with them plenty of sunny days we have experience 
to show that a little backwardness in April will not make much 
difference. The business of lambing is now practically finished 
all over the country, and the year only proves to be a moderate 
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legislation, co-operative association, or otherwise. to secure the 
increase of small holdings. They may take it as the basis of 
their investigation that there is no country in Europe that, 
proportionately to the extent of its acreage, has so few 
small holdings as Great Britain, and it has generally 
been admitted by experts that to increase their number 
is the only feasible proposition for solving some of the most 
vexing problems of the day. The composition of the committee 
will naturally be scanned very carefuily, and we do not know 
that it is altogether very satisfactory. No exception to any 
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one. As far as we can judge, the average number of lambs in a 
flock is smaller than usual, and so, too, 1s the percentage of deaths 
among the ewes. 

On Smact Hotpincs. 

General satisfaction will be felt at the appointment by the 
President of the Board of Agriculture of a Committee of Inquiry 
into the Administration and Working of the Small Holdings Act, 
1892. They are to report on the various arrangements made by 
landlords in recent years for the provision of small occupations, and 
to make suggestions generally on the subject. Their opinion is 
being asked as to what measures can be advantageously taken, by 


MUSIC IN 


OME six years ago an article in COUNTRY LIFE drew attention to the 
work in progress in the north-west corner of Norfolk in organising 
the singing in the village schools on rather a novel method. To 
define the locality more exactly, the villages all lay in the neighbour- 
hood of Hunstanton, where Mr. W. H. Leslie lived, to whom the 
organisation was almost entirely due in the first instance. In the 

second instance the organisation was due to the happy co-operation, which 
Mr. Leslie was able to enlist, of the teachers in the village schools. 
The chief immediate object of the organisation was to inspire with a 
new life the existing methods of teaching music in the schools, so that 
the children might be led to take a more real and intelligent interest in it, 
and an interest that should abide with them to brighten their after lives. 
Unier the old systems it is to be feared that the children think little of 
the music that they are taught while at school, and think not at all of it 
so soon as they leave school. There are, of course, exceptional instances, 
but the above is the common rule. Mr. Lestie’s own knowledge of music, 
both theoretic and practical. is largely, of course, due to the fact that 
he is the son of the late Mr. Henry Leslie, who was so-leadinz a figure 
in the British musical world some decades ago, and whcse name is still 
rendered familiar by his compositions. The great feature in the system 
of musical instruction in the viliage schools of this part of Norfolk, which 
has been introduced as a novelty, is the substitution of sight-singing for 
singing by ear. Mr. Leslie, in one of his ad@resses on the subject, compares 
the latter, not inaptly, to the performance of a child who repeats, by ear, 
the whole of a German poem, having no other knowledge of the language ; 
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individual need be taken; but at a glance it would appear that 
the official element is as strong as it could be made. The Earl 
of Onslow will be chairman, and Mr. Thomas Hickling Sutton 
secretary. Naturally Major Craigie finds a place on it, and the 
other members are the Earl of Carrington, Mr. Jesse Collings, 
Sir Ralph Anstruther, Mr. Charles Bidwell, Mr. William Brown, 
Mr. Channing, Mr. James Long, Mr. Willis Bund, and 
Mr. Yerburgh. If to this list were added the names of one 
or two of the men who from an outside position have worked 
at this subject for years, the committee would be all that 
could be desired. 


VILLAGES. 


you would not say that that child knew German. The sight-singing he 
compares to a child reading off, from a book, the same poem on its first 
being presented to him. That child you would unhesitatingly say to have at 
least some knowle !ve of the German language. With the language of musie, 
he argues, the case is no otherwise. The child should be taught to know at 
sight the sounds of which the notation is the sign. This is fertile knowledge ; 
it leads to further knowledge. The learning of a tune by ear leads to nothing. 
It hardly can be said to help the child appreciabiy to the learning of another 
tune. It is barren of any but the most immediate result. Add to this the 
assumption, which has since been abundantly proved, of the principle that in 
the early stages the children can be taught the elements of music better by 
those who teach them the elements of other branches of knowledge, 
than by skilled musicians, and you have, practically, the groundwork on 
which, in the north-west corner of Norfo!k, a very considerable edifice 
has been raised. How considerable it is, the following few facts and 
figures may shortly show; and when the brief space of time in which so 
much has been accomplished is taken into the account, the total result is very 
gratifving,. 

‘*In order to mark the completion of seven years’ work,” to quote the 
words of the committee making the announcement, it was decided to hold a 
musical festival of combined choirs in the Corn Hall at King’s Lynn. The 
choirs taking part were divided into senior, junior, and children’s choirs, and 
full combined choirs of 700 voices, accompanied by the band, joined in 
giving Mendelssohn’s Chorale, ‘‘ Sleepers Awake,” and Henry Leslie's 
“* Songs of Praise.” The concert had the very valuable vocal assistance of 
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Mr. Plunket Greene as vocalist, and of Mr. Percy Grainger as pianist; but, 
naturally, the chief interest of the performance consisted in the musical 
execution of these choirs, which started from the very small beginnings 
which we have indicated. From the very first Mr. Leslie and _ his 
assistant concuctor, Mr. A. H. Cross, in visiting the various villages, have 
suggested the lines on which they wished the pieces rehearsed by the local 
conductors, so that ail work was in a considerably advanced stage by the 
date of the first combined rehearsal. In nearly thirty villages small choral 
societies, embracing every grade of life, every sect of religion, and every side 
of politics, have been established, and they have been meeting every year to 
compete for various prizes and challenge banners. The music selected for 
the purposes of these competitions has always been chosen with a view to its 
ultimate use in a combined musical festival when it should be thought that 
adequate advance had been made for such a performance to be given with 
good effect. 

The remarkable success with which the combined choirs carried 
through the really rather ambitious programme arranged for them at King’s 
Lynn is sufficient evidence that its organisers had not been premature in 
deeming that the time had come for the village musicians to demonstrate the 
value of the system under which they had been trained. In course of this 
training of the children by the teachers in the schools, it was, of course, 
inevitable that the teachers themselves should be learning, and an incidental, 
but still valuable, result is that a large staff of thoroughly competent singers 
and music teachers has been trained, and it is the intention of the committee 
of management to offer to send them round to any village in which childrens 
choirs are being organised, in case it should be found that the teachers of the 
ordinary subjects require some guidance in the best way of developing their 
pupils’ musical powers. The interest that the performers themselves take in 
the festival isshown by the fact that some of the choirs came a distance of 
over twenty miles, not only to the big entertainment itself, but also to the 
full rehearsals. 

There are two distinct ways of appreciating the value of this musical 
element thus introduced into village life. The more obvious way is to regard 
it primarily from the musical point of judgment, and, thus viewed, it is found 
that there is latent in the British villager a musical capacity of a high order, 
waiting only to be developed. Already some rather remarkable talent has 
been revealed, and he would be a bold prophet who would deny the possibility 
of great singers and composers being some day discovered and trained by 
some such means as this, whose puwers, but for a musical education of the 
kind, would have remained latent and unsuspected. Incidentally, the 
development of village singing on similar lines to those indicated has been 
the means of bringing to the notice of musicians, capable of appreciating its 
merit, asingularly beautiful and interesting old Lincolnshire folklore song. Apart 
from all this, however, the whole conception has another effect, going deeper 
and reaching farther, an effect that cannot fail to modify and develop the mental 
life of the people. The appeal that music makes to the heart of man is singu- 
larly simple, direct, and strong. As a means of awakening the finer feelings in 
an uncultured nature it has no equal in the other arts, and by no means of a 
purely intellectual kind can the interest of children be excited at all in a like 
degree. Its value, therefore, to the individual life, and consequently to the 
national life, of the people is not very easy to over-estimate. At the present 
moment, moreover, this consideration has a special economic and social 
value, apart from its psychical importance. It is a moment when the 
depletion of the rural and village population is giving peculiar concern. The 
chief motive of that change of population is the superior interest and excite- 
ment of the far less wholesome life in the towns. ‘The consequence is that 
all that can tend to increase the relative interest of life in the rural districts 
must be deemed of very great importance, and amongst all the possible means 
of increasing that interest it is not easy to discern any that even competes 
with the study of music conducted on the simple and pleasant lines that have 
led to such satisfactory results in the villages of the north-west of Norfolk. 


THE NATIVITY OF ... 
ae THE VIRGIN, 


The year before Our Lady’s birth 
Her childless parents wept for grief. 
The springtime filled the impatient earth, 
And every burgeon burst in leaf. 





The birds were building in the trees, 
The lambkins leapt about the fold; 

«* Their offspring, Lord, are born to these 
While we unchilded are and old.” 


The farmer rose to tend his herds, 
But Anna, where the sparrows build, 
Knelt down and prayed: ‘“*O Lord of Birds, 
Let my nest, too, like theirs, be filled!” 


And Anna watched her aloes flower 
That bear one bloom in gnarled eld— 

A famished heart is full of power, 
Desire creates the gift withheld. 


Not to the young who meet in bliss 
And deem their happy love a Heaven, 

Not to their flushed triumphant kiss 
The Child-Redemptress shall be given. 


Mary Ductaux 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SEA GIPSIES. 

[To THE Epitror oF ‘Country LIFE.” ] 
S1rk,—Referring to your note on the sea gipsies mentioned in the J/adras 
Mail (the note appeared in your issue of April 15th), it may interest your 
readers to know that the case is not without its parallel in this country—that 
is to say, on the West Coast of Scotland. The character of that country is, 
as is well known, to be cut up and indented by numerous big sea-lochs, or 
arms of the sea running far iniand. Under these circumstances it is evident 
that a traverse of very many miles by land would often be required to reacn a 
place only a very few miles distant by sea across the loch. In this country, 
as in others, there is a demand for such labour as the wandering tinker 
supplies, and for the wares of the whitesmith. In consequence, there are a 
certain number of wandering tinkers of the sea in this land, living, or at 
least moving, in small boats with a single sail (that, at least, is the type of 
boat in which I have seen them) from place to place, farm to farm, township 
to township on the borders of these lochs. The boat generally transports a 
man and his wife and one or two children, together with the pots and pans 
and instruments of his craft. It is, no doubt, a hard life, for the storms on 
these lochs are swift and severe, and the climate, though soft, is very rainy ; 
but, if it is any mitigation, it is life in the midst of some of the most beautitul 
surroundings in the world. Very likely there are others who live a like life, 
plying the same trade, in other parts of the British Islands, but the West 
of Scotland is the only part in which I happen to have seen them.—H. G. H. 

CHERRY BLOSSOM. 

(To rHeE Epiror oF ‘**CountrRY LIFE.” ] 

Sir, — The accompanying photograph of a branch of this tree gives a 
very good idea of the use which can be made of it to brighten up 
gardens in spring, when other trees have hardly begun to put forth 
their foliage. Planted, as it should be, against a dark background, 
the effect is incrcased tenfold; and it is by no means out of place 
in a garden hedge, both because of its early beauty, and by reason 
of its thorn-clad stems, which will assist in repelling the intrusion of 
stock, for whom notice-boards have no terrors.—H. P. 





A QUAINT SUMMER-HOUSE. 
(To tHE Epiror or ‘Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—Very few people are aware of the existence of the beautiful old carved 
wooden fireplace of which Isend apicture. Itis now used as a summer-house 
in the garden of a girls’ school at Dresden House, High Street, Evesham, | 
was informed that it was a relic from the old abbey which was destroyed by 
order of Henry VIII. at the time of the dissolution of the monasteries. But 
one has only to note the style of carving to realise that this is impossible. It 
obviously belongs to the full period of the Renaissance, and seems to be of 
the Jacobean Age. Maybe the upper parts are of the El.zabethan Age ; but the 

















jambs ana frieze appear of ‘ater date. Lam told on very good authority that 
it is the kind of chimney-piece which might have come out of Abbot’s 
Salford House (about four miles from Evesham), a seventeenth century 
building, originally used as a nunnery.—MARION SILVERSTON, Edgbaston. 





OLD AGE IN THE VILLAGE, 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Counrry LIFE.” ] 
Sirk,—The letter of Mr. Cornish in your recent issue on this subject recalls an 
experience I had in Essex some time ago. During a morning of enforced 
idleness I sauntered along the irregular street of a pretty village, keeping a look- 
out in case I should find any object of interest or beayty on which to bring the 
camera to bear. I had not gone far when my attention was arrested by a 
picturesque cottage in a homely garden bordering on the village green. The 
only person about was an old woman, who was engaged at her morning tasks. 
My proposal to take a picture of the cottage, including herself attending to 
her household duties about the door, was readily agreed to. During the 
operations, a hale old man of the labouring class was observed leaning over 
the garden gate, watching the unusual apparatus and proceedings with evident 
curiosity. It is usually aneasy matter to get on speaking terms with people who 
have little or nothing todo, such as the man in question. After some talk he also 
was requisitioned asa 
**sitter,”’ and = was 
found both willing and 
interested, When 2 
move was made further 
afield he offered to help 
me, ard insisted on 
carrying part of my 
impedimenta. With 
the reward he received 
he seemed pleased 
and grateful, only his 
subsequent behavior 
suggested that his 
gratitude was of tat 
sort which smacks of 
**a sense of favcurs to 
come.” For a con- 
siderable time hestuck 
tome wherever I went. 
The only time he 
wavered in his attach- 
ment was when pass:ng 
the village alehouse, 
but for once he was 
piloted past in safety. 
In common with his 
kind he freely volun- 
teered information 
about the village and 
the people. So-and- 
so had such a pretty 
place, and another 
had the best garden, 
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which I ought to inspect. At one point I thought [had succeeded in shaking him 
off, but he was not to be readily repulsed. Perhaps I had inadvertently listened 
too attentively to his talk about himself, a story having to do with his past, 
present, and future. He was a pensioner, he said, and had come here to 
spend the remainder of his days. An allusion to the Army elicited the 
information that he had been a labourer for many years in a large well-known 
works in Lendon, and that he had a pension of Ios. a week from his old 
employers. He assured me that in tlie country this sum was equal to 20s. in 
the city, but he found it fearfully dull doing nothing and having so little 
spare cash to spend after procuring the necessaries of iife; he evidently 
looked back with a longing to the greater plenty of former days. When I 
remarked that it must be very pleasant to live in such a beautiful place, where 
the air was so pure compared with that of the city, he admitted that the 
place was very pretty, but so awfully dull that he did not know what to do 
with himself at times.  ‘* 
way of a final assurance, after perhaps mentally enumerating the patriarchs 
, he declared that ‘‘ you can live here almost as long as you 


It’s a healthy place, very healthy,” he said, and by 





in the distri 
like.’—CHARLES REID. 





BLUE BLACKBIRDS’ EGGS, 
[To tHE Eprror oF ‘f Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—On April 3rd, last year, I found a blackbird’s nest containing four pale 
blue eggs, which were almost round. The eggs were of a paler shade even 
than a starling’s, and were without markings of any description. On passing 
the same spot this vear, on March 27th, I was surprised to find that the old 
nest had been renovated, and contained four more eges exactly similar to 
those of last year. This incident strikes me as being werth recording, as I 
believe it is very unusual for blackbirds to return to their previous year’s nests. 
Out of many 
hundreds of — black- 
birds’ nests ~~ which 
I have seen, I 
have never before 
found their eges of 
a very pale blue 
without — markings. 
I have, however, 
found an egg of a 
similar shade, but 
covered at the larger 
end with a uniform 
zeddish brown 
colour, but devoid 
of any spots. Per- 
haps some of your 
readers have come 
across similar cases. 


—W. L. 


THE BITTERN. 
[To rHe  Epiror.] 
Sir,—This very hand- 
some bird, once said 
to be common in this 
country, is now 
regarded as a very rare 





visitor. Recently four 
or five specimens have 
been shot, and the photograph reproduced may be considered of some interest, 
The fine male specimen shown was shot in Wheldrake Ings, near York, last 
January. One cannot help but feel regret when these rare feathered visitors 
fall victims to the gun, but in this case the bird was shot in ignorance of 
its species, and after- 
wards sent to York 
for identification. The 
bird, which stood 27in. 
high, measured from 
tip to tip 28in., and 
across the wings 44in 
The large beak, light 
green in colour, 
measured 8in. long. 
The general plumage 
of the bird was brown, 
beautifully marked 
with black and reddish 
brown. It is said that 
the _ bittern, when 
wounded, offers a 
desperate resistance ; 
and when the photo- 
graph is examined, it 
will be seen that the 
long beak and power- 
ful claws look capable 
of being used to some 
effect. For permis- 
sion to photograph 
the bittern I am 
indebted to Mr. 
Sidney Smith, one of 
the secretaries to the 
York Naturalists’ 
Society, to whom the 
bird was sent. — 
HERBERT LAZENBY, 





